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Healthful Schools : 


Essential Hygienic Conditions. 


In a recent lecture delivered at the London College of 
Perceptors, Dr. Arthur Newsholme presented some very 
helpful suggestions regarding the essential conditions of 
healthy life in schools, which are given here at length for 
their intensely practical value. Assuming that it is pro- 
posed to erect a new school, the first point is to select a 
suitable sight, embracing as much circumferential open 
space as can be secured. The close vicinity of higher 
buildings or of trees preventing free access of air and 
light is to be deprecated. The minimum size of site, in 
the absence of exceptional circumstances, should be a 
quarter of an acre for every 250 children, an open space 
of at least 30 square feet per child being preserved. 

Playgrounds should be properly levelled, drained, 
enclosed and fitted with simple gymnastic appliances. A 
portion should be covered, having one side against a wall. 


Construction of School. 


The whole of the site of the school should be covered 
with a layer of concrete not less than six inches thick, 
and the space between wooden floors and the concrete 
foundation ventilated by air-bricks inserted in opposite 
walls. The walls must be damp-proof. The walls of 
every room used for teaching, if ceiled at the level of 
wall-plate, must be at least 12 feet high from the floor to 
the ceiling ; and if the area contain more than 360 su- 
perficial square feet, 13 feet ; and if more than 600, then 
14 feet. Great care must be taken to render the walls 
impervious to cold and heat. Roofs open to the apex 
are not approved, and can only be permitted where the 
roofs are specially impervious to heat and cold, and 
where apex ventilation is provided. 

Internal walls should preferably be of smooth cement, 
which can be painted, and is then perfectly washable. 
This is the ideal, but washable distempers are fairly good. 
The floor should consist of narrow, carefully-dovetailed 
boards, or well-seasoned wood blocks laid on cement. 


Cleanliness. 


It is essential that every part of a school-room should 
be washable. Dry dusting and sweeping are to be dep- 
recated, unless in the latter instance the floor has been 
liberally strewn with wet tea-leaves or wet sawdust to 
prevent scattering of dust. Weknow that dust is one of 
the main enemies of health. The dust of a school-room 
contains not only the mixed organic and mineral refuse 
trodden in from the street, but also the particles shed 
from the skin and mucous surfaces of scholars and teach- 
ers. It not infrequently contains lung expectoration and 
nasal mucus, which has become dried, and is then easily 
scattered about the atmosphere, as dust, by movements 
of pupils, etc. This dust may be merely irritating, set- 
ting up bronchial catarrhs. It may, however, have been 
derived from pupils who are consumptive, or who have 
diphtheria in a mild and unrecognized form, or from a 
scarlatinal patient; and it is easy to understand how, under 
such conditions, disease may bespread by means of school- 
dust. Hence the importance of avoiding dust in school- 
life; hence the necessity for preferring washing to dusting, 
scrubbing to sweeping. 

The subject of ventilation will be considered at a later 
point. In themeantime we may emphasize the fact that the 


“close smell” which so frequently assails one on entering 
a school-room during actual work is due to dirt. This 
dirt is— 

(a) Gaseous and volatile, derived chiefly from the lungs. 

(6) Dirt of the skin, thru deficient washing and 
bathing. 

(c) Dirty personal apparel. 

(d) Dust in the school-room. 

If the walls and floors of the school-room are kept free 
from dust, and if cleanliness of skin and of apparel of the 
the scholars be secured, a large share of the difficulty in 
connection with ventilation will have been fremoved. 
Often what is ascribed to deficient ventilation is really 
due to uncleanliness of person and apparel and rooms. 
Most frequently uncleanliness and deficient ventilation 
are in active co-operation. 

Planning of Schools. 

In planning a school, the essential point is to arrange 
the rooms so that scholars can be seated in the best 
position for being taught. A minimum floor space of 10 
square feet must be provided for each pupil. The proper 
width of a school-room is from 18 to 22 feet. Class-rooms 
must never measure less than 18 by 15 feet. The use of 
movable partitions is deprecated, and each class room 
ought to be able to be cleared without disturbing any 
other room. 

Entrances should be separate for each department of a 
large school, and the principal entrance should never be 
thru acloak-room. 

Staircases should be fire-proof, not triangular or wind- 
ing, and the flights should be broken by landings at about 
every fifteen steps, inorder to prevent serious falls. The 
outer door should open outward toward the street, to 
prevent a block in case of panic, and the doorway should 
always be wider than the stair leading to it. 

Cloak-rooms should not communicate directly with 
school-rooms or class-rooms. There should be sufficient 
hanging-space to provide a separate peg for each pupil ; 
and for this purpose hat-pegs should be 12 inches apart, 
numbered, and in two tiers. There should be a system of 
umbrella-drainage, channels running along the cement 
floor to carry the drippings out of the cloak-room. Hot 
water pipesshould run under all the compartments, in or- 
der to dry and warm each coat and hat, or other heating 
appliances be employed. The cloak-room must be well 
ventilated on two sides, to carry off the vapor from wet 
clothing. 

Lavatory basins, with water supply, towels and soap, 
are now provided in all well-regulated day schools. They 
should be placed in a room adjoining the cloak-room, and 
the minimum number should be 1 to 75 children, a sepa- 
rate towel being provided foreach basin. To prevent bad 
smells from these lavatories, the waste-pipe under each 
basin must be trapped by a siphon bend immediately un- 
der the basin, and the waste-pipe then made to discharge 
over a trapped gully in the yard. 


Sanitary Arrangements. 


It is assumed that in the majority of schools the water- 
closet system is practicable. This is certainly the most 
cleanly and least troublesome. In large day schools it is 
better to arrange water-closets at a short distance from 
the main buildings. Where this is impracticable, the 
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closets should be separated from the school buildings by 
a corridor having free cross-ventilation. 

The following table shows approximately the number 
of closets required: 


Under 30 children for Girls, 2 For Boys, 1 
50 ‘ee oe“ 3 Pay oe 2 
70 “ “ee “ 4 2 
* 100 5 3 
te 150 “ 6 3 
* 200 ee 4 
“ec 300 oe “ “is 8 


. Urinals in proportion. 

There must always be separate provision for teachers, 
and for the two sexes. The best formof closet-pan is the 
simple wash-down, of which there are many excellent 
forms in the market. Trough closets, in which there 
is a water-tight trough with a number of seats above it, 
the contents of which are emptied only at long intervals, 
are particularly objectionable. Each water closet should 
have a separate flushing cistern. If water-closets are 
required above the ground floor, the soil-pipe must be of 
drawn lead, and carried up above the eaves full bore for 
ventilation. 

All drain-pipes must be laid on a bed of concrete to 
prevent sinking, and must be absolutely water-tight. A 
diameter of four inches is sufficient, unless for drains re- 
ceiving the discharges of more than ten closets. The fall 
should be at least 1 in 30 for 4-inch and lin 40 for 6 
inch drains. An inspection chamber must be provided, 
at each change of direction of drains, to facilitate cleans- 
ing if this is required. Near the junction of the school 
drain with the main sewer must be placed an intercepting 
trap, to which access is obtained by an inspection cham- 
ber securely covered. On the school side of this trap is 
placed an inlet-ventilator, the upper end of which isa lit- 
tle above the ground-level, as far from buildings as prac- 
ticable ; while the soil-pipe ventilator mentioned before 
serves as an outlet-ventilator—the two ventilators to- 
gether securing a free current of air thru the schooi 
drain, separate from the ventilation of the main sewer. 

It has been assumed in the preceding remarks that the 
school is situated where a main system of sewerage is 
available for the discharge of the school drainage. 
Where cesspits and privies are used they must be at least 
20 feet from the school. Nowell organized school will 
possess either of these, earth or ash closets being prefer- 
able where there is no sewerage system, and slop water 
being disposed of by irrigation on land. 

Urinals, when not properly constructed and kept, are a 
frequent source of nuisance. The essential requirements 
of a urinal are, that it shall have no angles or recesses, 
that its surface shall be absolutely smooth, and that it 
shall be absolutely smooth, and that it shall be frequently 
scrubbed by a broom, as well as automatically flushed. 

Lighting. 

There is an old proverb stating “that where the light 
cannot come the doctor must,” which enforces a great 
truth. This is true as far as general health is con- 
cerned. Darkness and disease are closely as- 
sociated. It has recently been shown by ac- 
curate laboratory experiments that the best 
germicide for the germs of such diseases as 
tuberculosis and diphtheria is bright sunlight. 
Small windows, with venetian blinds still fur- | - 
ther diminishing the best light coming in from 
the top of the windows, are commonly found 
in schools ; and the general gloom is too fre- 
quently increased by dark furniture and dark 
painted walls. Varnishing the walls greatly 
improves the lighting. The injurious effect 
of a badly-lit school-room is increased by the 
more frequent employment of lamps or gas, 
which add further impurities to the air. 

Every part and corner of each room in the 
school should be well lighted. The light 
should, as far as possible, and particularly in 
class-rooms, be admitted from the left side of 
the pupils—a rule which will greatly influence 
the planning of the school. In this direction 
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the incoming light does not dazzle the pupils’ eyes, nor does 
the hand prevent its access to the manuscript or book. 
This rule does not imply that no other windows are to be 
provided. Windows on opposite sides of a school-room 
are most valuable for cross-ventilation. 

I do not intend to consider here the evil effect which 
deficient and ill-directed lighting while engaged in school 
work has upon the eyesight, but shall content myself with 
stating the main rules as to lighting a school-room. 


Amount and Kind of Light. 


As to the amount of light to be admitted. This can 
never be too great, so long as the direct rays of the sun 
are not allowed to dazzle the eyesight. Reading is most 
easy in the open air, where there is a uniform and shadow- 
less light ; and as any illumination of a room falls short 
of this, the rule is to admit as much light as possible. 
Windows should reach from about four feet above the 
floor nearly to the ceiling, as the best light comes from 
the highest point. Furthermore, large spaces between 
the window-heads and the ceiling are productive of foul 
rooms. The cheerfulness of a school-room depends 
largely on the amount of sky that is visible. The piers 
between the windows should be beveled, so as not to ob- 
struct the light; and blinds should only be tolerated 
when they are necessary to mitigate the direct rays of 
the sun. The necessary proportion between window- 
space and floor-area has been variously stated as from 
one-fourth to one-tenth of the floor-area of the room. 
The nearer one can get to outdoor conditions the better. 

The surroundings of the school will largely determine 
the amount of window space necessary. The distance of 
any neighboring buildings should be at the very least 
twice their height. Cohn’s investigations long ago 
showed that the narrower the street in which the school- 
room was situated, the higher the opposite houses, and 
the lower the story in which the lessons were given, the 
more numerous were the cases of myopia (near sight) 
among the elementary scholars. 

In the accompanying dia- 
gram is shown a school of [— 
three stories, in a street in i 
which the opposite houses, 
A, are of the same height as 
the school. It is obvious 
that the lines AC divide 
each room into a region of 
greater and less illumina- 
tion, according as direct 
skylight is received, or mere- 
ly this diffused and reflected. 

Of artificial lighting, the main point to remember is, 
the less it is had recourse to the better. If the electric 














light is unobtainable, and gas-is the illuminant, a plan 
should be adopted which allows the products of com- 
bustion to escape from the room thru the ceiling, thus 
aiding its ventilation. 

(To be continued.) 
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Hints on Rural School Grounds. 


By L. H. BatLey, Horticultural Division, Cornell University 
Experiment Station. 


One’s training for the work of life is begun in the home 
, and fostered in the school. This training is the result of 
a direct and conscious effort on the part of the parent and 
teacher, combined with the indirect result of the surround- 
ings in which the child is placed. The surroundings are 
more potent than we think ; and they are usually neglected. 
It is probable that the antipathy to farm life is formed 
before the child is able to reason on the subject. An at- 
tractive playground will do more than a profitable wheat 
crop to keep the child on the farm. 
Bare, harsh, cheerless, immodest,—these are the facts 
about the average rural school ground. Observe Fig. 1. 
Children cannot be forced to like the school. They like 
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~Where Children are taught, An actyal Example in one of the 
most prosperous fruit-growing Sections of New York, 


















it only when it is worth liking. And when they like it, 
they learn. The fanciest school apparatus will not atone 
for a charmless school ground. 

The school building is generally little more than alarge 
box. It has not even the charm of proper proportions. 
A different shape, with the same cost, might have made 
an attractive building. Even a little attention to design 
might make a great difference in the looks of a school- 
house ; and the mere looks of a school-house has a won- 
derful influence on the child. The railroad corporation 
likes to build good-looking station-houses, altho they have 
no greater capacity than homely ones. 


How to Begin a Reform. 
We will assume that there is one person in each rural 
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taking. The person who calls the meeting should havea 
definite plan in mind ; and this plan may be discussed and 
adopted. 

Begin with Fundamentals, 


If an artist is to make a portrait, he first draws a few 
bold strokes, representing the general outline. He 
“blocks out” the’picture. With the general plan well in 
mind, he gradually works in the incidentals and the details, 
—the nose, eyes, beard. 

Most persons reverse this natural order when they plant 
their grounds. They first ask about the kinds of roses, 
the soil for snowballs, how far apart hollyhocks shall be 
planted. It is asif the artist first asked about the color 
of the eyes and the fashion of the necktie ; or as if the 
architect first chose the color of paint and then planned . 
his building. The result of this type of planting is that 
there is no plan, and the yard means nothing' when it is 
done. Begin with the plan, not with the plants. 

The home ground should be home-like, retired and cosy. 
The school ground should be set off from the bare fields 
and should be open enough to allow of playgrounds. It 
should be hollow,—well planted on the sides, open in the 
interior. The side next the highway should contain little 
planting. The place should be a picture, not a mere col- 
lection of trees and bushes. 

Do not scatter the trees over the place. They will be 
in the way. The boys will break them down. Moreover, 
«| they do not look well when scattered over the whole area. 
When an artist makes a picture with many people in it, he 
does not place the persons one by one all over his canvas. 
He masses them. Thereby he secures a stronger effect. 
He focusses attention, rather than distributes it. 


Drawing a Plan. 


Go to the blackboard. With four lines, represent the 
borders of the school grounds. Indicate the school-house 
and the out-buildings. Existing trees may be located by 
small circles. Now you have the facts or. the fixed 
points. 

Now put in the walks. The first fixed point is the front 
door. The other fixed point is the place or places at which 
the children enter the grounds. Join these points bythe 
most direct and simplest curves possible. That is all there 
is of it. In many, or perhaps most places, the house isso 
near the highway that only a straight walk is possible or 


advisable. 


Let the planting be regular and natural, and represent 
it bya wavy line. First of all, cover up the out-houses. 
Then plant heavily on the side next the swamp or a dis- 
agreeable barnyard, or in the direction of the prevailing 
wind. Leave openings in your plan wherever there are 


views to be had of fine old trees, attractive farm homes, a 





school district who desires to ‘renovate and improve the 
school premises. There may be two. If this person is 
the school commissioner or the teacher, so much the — 
better. - 
Let this person call a meeting of the patrons at the 
school-house. Lay before the people the necessity of im- 
proving the premises. Quote the opinions of intelligent ¢ 
persons respecting the degrading influence of wretched 
surroundings ; or even read extracts from this bulletin. 
The co-operation of the most influential men of the dis- |. 
trict should be secured before the meeting is called. 
Propose a “bee” for improving the school-grounds. [ 
John Smith will agree to repair the fence (or take it away, 
if it is not needed). Jones will plow and harrow the 


ground, if plowing is necessary. Brown will sow the grass | “it 


seed. Black and Green and White will go about the 
neighborhood with their teams for trees and bushes. Some | «, 
of these may be gotin the edges of the woods, but many 
of the bushes can be picked up in front yards. Others 
will dorate their labor towards grading, planting, and 
cleaning up the place. 

The whole thing can be done in one day. Perhaps Ar- 
bor day can be chosen. 

The right kind of a plan for the improvement of 
grounds is the most important part of the entire under- 
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2,—A Suggestion in Planting. 


brook, or a beautiful hill or field. Throw a handful of 
shrubs into the corners by the steps, and about the bare 
corners of the building. 

You now have a plan to work to. 


It has been the work 
of five minutes at the blackboard. 
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Sometimes the problem is not so simple as all this. 
There may be three entrances to the grounds and a high- 
way on twosides. Fig. 3, is a plan made for such a place in 
western New York. It was thought to be necessary to 
separate the playgrounds of the boys and girls. This was 
done by a wide hedge-row of bushes running back from 
the school-house. 
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3.-—Suggestions for the Planting of a School-yard upon four 


Corners. 
From Lessias wiih Plants. 


An interesting case is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. It is 
indecent to put the two out-buildings together. But it 
was assumed that it would not be allowable to move them. 
The place is bald and cheerless. The outlay of a day’s 
work, and no money, might cause it to look like Fig. 2 in- 
side of three or four years. 

Perhaps some persons may object to so much shrubbery. 
They look upon it as mere brush. Very well; then use 
trees alone. But do not scatter them hit and miss over 
the place. Throw themin at theside. Give room for the 
children to play ; and make the place a picture at the 
same time. Three or four trees may be planted near the 
building to shade it, but the heaviest planting should be 


on the sides. 
Planting Trees. 


Arbor day has emphasized the mere planting of trees. 
Fortunately, many of the trees do not live. They are too 
often put in the wrong places. If the love of trees could 
be combined with some purpose in the planting, the re- 
sults would be much better. 

Observe how the long foliage-mass adds charm to Fig. 
4. A row is better than mere scattered trees. But even 
this planting is not ideal. Heavy planting should have been 
made along the fence beyond the school-house. There 
are too many trees between the border row and the house, 
altho this is not a serious fault. \ few bushes and vines 
would relieve the barrenness of the house ; so would one 
or two trees close against the house on the side next the 


road. But this place is so much more attractive than|-; 
most rural school premises that one ought not to find fault |“: 


with it. 
How to Make the Improvements, 
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lawns are those in which the sod is poor. It may be neces- 
sary to pull out the weeds; but after they are out, the 
land should be quickly covered with sod or they will come 
in again. Annual weeds, as pigweeds, ragweed, can usually 
be crowded out by merely securing a heavier sod. AA lit- 
tle clover seed will often be a good addition, for it supplies 
nitrogen and has an excellent mechanical effect on the 
soil. 

The ideal time to prepare the land is in the fall, before 
the heavy rains come. Then sow in the fall, and again in 
early spring ona late snow. However, the work may be 
done in spring, but the danger is that it will be put off so 
long that the young grass will not become established be- 
fore the dry hot weather comes. 

The only outlay of money required for the entire im- 
provement is for grassseed. The best lawn grass for New 
York is June-grass or blue-grass. Seedsmen know it as 
Poa pratensis. It weighs about fourteen pounds to the 
bushel. Not less than three bushels should be sown to 
the acre. We want many very small stems of grass, not 
a few large ones; for we are making a lawn, not a 
meadow. 

At first the weeds will come up. Do not pull them. 
Mow the lawn as soon as there is any growth large enough 
to mow. Of course, the lawn-mower is best, but there is 
no use of recommending it for rural school yards. 
Then use the ordinary field mower. When the sod is es- 
tablished, mowing the yard three or four times a year 
will be sufficient. And here is another advantage of the 
opened-centered yard which I have recommended,—it is 
easily mown. 

The Planting. 


The borders should be planted thick. Plow up the strip. © 
Never plant these trees and bushes in holes cutin the sod. 
Scatter the bushes and trees promiscuously in the narrow 
border. In home grounds, it is easy to run thru these 
borders occasionally with a cultivator, for the first year or 
two. 

For all such things as lilacs, mock-oranges, Japan 
quinces, and bushes that are found along the roadsides, 
two or three feet apart is about right. Some will die any- 
way. Cut them back one-half when they are planted. 
They will look thin and stiff for two or three years ; but 
after that they will crowd the spaces full,lop over on the sod, 
and make a billow of green. Prepare the land well, plant 
carefully ; and let the bushes alone. 

We now come to the details,—the particular kinds of 





Every effort should be exerted to do the work well in} oe 


the beginning. 
and the details carried out with care, the premises should 


become more attractive year by year with almost no an-|: 


nual outlay of labor. The school grounds should be able 


to take care of themselves when once the place is set in|~. 


order. Of course, better results are to be expected when 
much labor is put on the grounds each year, but it is use- 
less to advise such expenditure for the rural schools, But 
it is surprising what excellent results can be secured with 
almost no attention from year to year. 

Making the Sod. 

In many cases the school yard is already level or well 
graded and has a good sod, and it is not necessary to plow 
it and re-seed it. It should be said that the sod on old 
lawns can be renewed without plowingit up. In the bare 
or thin places, scratch up the ground with an iron-toothed 
rake, apply a little fertilizer, and sow more seed. Weedy 





If all preparations are thoroly considered, Per 
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4.—A Row of Willows Makes the Place Attractive. 


plants to use. One great principle will simplify the matter ; 
the main planting should be for foliage effects. That is, 
think first of giving the place a heavy bordermass. Flow- 
ers are mere decorations. 

Select those trees and shrubs which are the commonest, 
because they are cheapest, hardiest, and most likely to 
grow. There is no district so poor and bare that enough 
plants cannot be secured, without money, for the school 
yard. You will find them in the woods, in old yards, along 
the fences. It is little matter if no one knows their 
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names. What is handsomer than a tangled fence-row ? 

Scatter in a few trees along the fence and about the 
buildings. Maples, basswood, elms, ashes, buttonwood, 
pepperidge, oaks, beeches, birches, hickories, poplars, a 
few trees of pine or spruce or hemlock, —any of these are 
excellent. If the country is bleak, a rather heavy plant- 
ing of evergreens about the border, in the place of so 
much shrubbery, is excellent. 

For shrubs, use the common things to be found in the 
woods, together with roots which can be had in every old 
yard. Willows, osiers, witch hazel, dogwood, wild roses, 
thorn apples, haws, elders, sumac, wild honeysuckles,— 
these and others can be found in every school district. 
From the farm yards can be secured snowballs, spireas, 
lilacs, forsythias, mock-oranges, roses, snowberries, bar- 
berries, flowering currants, honeysuckles, and the like. 
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A Ciump of Weeds in the Corner by the House.—Motherwort 
and Virginia Creeper. 


Vines can be used to excellent purpose on the out- 
buildings or on the school-house itself. The common wild 
Virginia creeper (shown in Fig. 5) is the most serviceable. 
On brick or stone school-houses the Boston ivy or Japan- 
ese ampelopsis may be used, unless the location is very 
bleak. Honeysuckles, clematis, and bitter-sweet are also 
attractive. Bowers are always interesting to children ; 
and actinidia (to be had at nurseries) is best for this pur- 


pose. 
Plants for Decoration. 


Against these heavy borders and in the angles about 
the building, many kinds of flowering plants can be grown. 
The flowers are much more easily cared for in such posi- 
tions than they are in the middle of the lawn; and they 
also show off better. 

It is impossible to grow many flowers in the school 
ground under present conditions, for what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business; and then, the place is 
neglected all thru the summer. But the children can be 
taught to plant many things. 

Only those flowers should be used which are very easy 
to grow and which have the habit of taking care of them- 
selves. They should also be such as bloom in spring or 
fall, when the school is in session. Perennial plants— 
those which live from year to year—are excellent. Of 
these, day lilies, bleeding hearts, pinks, bluebells, holly- 
hocks, perennial phlox, and hibiscus, are always useful. 
Nothing is better than the common wild asters and golden- 
rods. They will grow almost anywhere and they improve 
when grown in rich ground and given plenty of room ; 
and they bloom in the fall. 

Many kinds of bulbs are useful, especially as so many of 
them bloom very early in spring. 
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Annual flowers may be grown along the borders, out of 
the way of the playgrounds. China asters, petunias, and 
California poppies are very attractive, and they are easy 
to grow. They bloom in the fall. Phlox, sweet peas, 
allyssum, and many others are also useful. 

While the main planting should be made up of common 
trees and shrubs, a rare or strange plant may be intro- 
duced now and then from the nurseries, if there is any 
money with which to buy such things. Plant it at some 
conspicuous point just in front of the border, where it will 
show off well, be out of the way, and have some relation 
to the rest of the planting. Two or three purple-leaved 
or variegated-leaved bushes will add much spirit and verve 
to the place ; but many of them make the place look fussy 
and overdone. 


er 
A Talk With Mr. Snyder. 


“The New York attitude toward improvements in 
school furnishing is necessarily conservative,” said Mr. 
C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of school buildings, to a 
representative of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, in a recent inter- 
view. “I should be not be justified inspending the city’s 
money upon any device that had not proved to be success- 
ful and well developed. We are always glad to have 
new ideas brought to our attention. Several firms even 
maintain permanent exhibitions in our office, but we can- 
not afford to experiment. 

“In our schools, however; which we consider to be the 
best equipped in the country, we have some things that 
you will find nowhere else. If you want to realize our 
superiority, just make a careful inspection of one of them 
and then compare it with the school-houses in any other 
city. 

“ This, for instance, I believe you will nowhere else find. 
It isan arrangement for bolting the door, at the top, at 
the bottom, and in the middle, all with one turn of a han- 
dle, placed just above the door knob. It is manufactured 
especially for us by the Reading (Pa.) Hardware Com- 
pany. No; it is not necessarily exclusively ours, but the 
representatives of the firm tell me that it has net been 
adopted anywhere else. 


“Here again is the brass weather strip at the top of the 
door—very durable and in the end far more economical 
than any of the old-fashioned weather strips. I intro- 
duced it first into the big new school on Rivington street, 
and it has given such satisfaction that we are putting it 
in everywhere. 


“There are other things we are considering, but of 
course we have to govery cautiously. The young man 
with whom I was talking when you came in had a device 
that might be very useful in a school room with low ceil- 
ings. It is a scheme for ventilation by opening the win- 
dow a very little at top and bottom. The attachment is 
one that has a good point—of which the young man 
made a great deal—that the lower lid of the window can- 
not fall upon the head or hands of the child who manipu- 
lates it. The device is clever enough, but in our school- 
rooms, with their high windows, it would be of no especial 
use. 

“One thing we are making great account of in all our 
new buildings is that they shall be thoroly fire-proof. 
The recent fire in the Hotel Windsor has emphasized the 
necessity of building schools that shall not be mere death 
traps. Weare paying great attention to this point, 
tho wehave not of. course, any especial devices of our 
own. We simply use the steel constructions that are em- 
ployed in the best modern buildings. Our new school 
houses may be said to be as fire-proof as the best skill can 
make them. How far they are doing this thruout 
the country, I cannotsay. I fancy, however, that there 
are new schools in many of our large cities which have 
not been made properly fire-proof. There is a Provi- 
dence that watches over children in cases of fire, but it is 
not well to tempt fate too often.” 
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Proposed Scheme for Uniform Financtal Reports. 


department of superintendence, N. E, A., held in Columbus, O, 
G, Pense, Omaha, chairman ; State Supt. W. W, Stetson, Maine ; Supt. ¢. A. Babcock, Oil City, Pa. ; Ex-State Supt. D. M, Geeting, 
Indiana ; ‘Supt. C.’M. Jordan, Minneapolis ; State Supt. J. R. Kirke, Missouri ; State Supt. E. B. Prettyman, Maryland. 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE CITY 
(or Schocl District or School Corporation) 


OF FOR THE YEAR ENDING 18 


Jstimated actual value of all property in the city (or school district or corporation).. siemens 
Assessed valuation of all property in city (or school district or corporation)...........0 © enews 
Rate of school tax levied on each dollar of assessed valuation of city (or district or 

corporation).............. ai lek MAGRAIMNERSGSKGRAESANTRGOCENUbaCOKesIeNS 88 === | =~ © eévannaa 
RECEIPTS. 
Received from state apportionment Or taxeS..............c.scsesccccceccesececescesecececses Disincsncs 
Received from county apportionment Or taxeS.............ccccecsccscsscccrscscessscsscsceees tana en ene 
Received from city (or school district or corporation) OSCR EEAAR ES T42 his, a OA 
Received from fines, Hoonses, pomaltios, O66..............cccccccosccoscscssccrcccesccscccccess «ttt 
Received from all other sources except loans and bond sales (Specify different sources) $......... 


NL gist eiibeavcisbievesjusvssiuvsevrscanspesnsncss ictiieneneateS | teaendeia 
ost lab Saeccknnsenbobetannssoncseceuesenuscsenedshasihbagatiseemnidens” «| hawneseee — Sasenanse 
I a inca heel ues ii anes av ihaehneseadedbipesieaneubbrayasieeasaes - 9° = «sen wn wen 
EXPENDITURES. 
ee ee Gr SRD BE CII 0 in ccsscccesccccssccccstccscncteneesecscecccssse =| pbb one 
Paid for other current expenses excluding interest : 
I hE CRs Uacaskvanaseiessneihincdetieesce se vseucascsdvensqieedssvebyiaenans \ abebenehe 
ir nptvtiiek techni db vebVaderershniidiaseserenengsceses cinmesanesibaapigeeeds. » pehearurt 
tial iliGlapaahdubibwebivites covcendsesoatexs duspeiyeineeaalansins | aeiiveete 
Text-books, including copy and drawing boOOKS...............cssscscsssssseesscees  saseesees 
it diianisdsiinbihinibindvuscteibunabanadvesdsisecvaresnsdnesedoonspulaseiaghbevsetes \-aunayayed 
I laa nie tnsatls shins udbse oo sbennescdecessaciaeiemeasipnenbes.  pueneters 
ND ssc chnnscdnsecorncvvcevaccesosasnceuseeessapiinees. me pada 
aN oh iincnkcidunuGauisiksuesbgevecsonsssesvonskesedesdakebenay | GPAABEESS?,| e0Eexen® — seessveve 
i aia heals ais Aulilctunehbanenssevnessniesisaentendbenargeneiieke  -; «+ aabenes 
sires cha nnlihdiywcsnstesageunsesseminbedesenesenseaeess "Ss a awa 
ee Oe UNUNES DUNE GRS QOTUINUUD, ....sisirssersccscesesescssscccscovevevccssccceces == snes 
Paid for permanent equipment for manual training, science laboratories, etc........... «sae eneees 
I ak ack aga uddudvixnsoonsinnivssekvousseventieseerueisie ==» tvanwees 
Paid for all other permanent improvements such as grading, paving, etc. (Specify 
oink Tiina a onehinbeaanenahonsabisepebuisietethtaiubvowalscasinGiy™) aekecalles 


eeeeereee 


wee eeeees eeeeeeeee seeeeseee 


BE BO cc credncontedeoessiesese eves iim Nisan Neinte tee Lio 0 eae 
oii crn st viinorahicheanionyerenhaxitieyiinaeWwiribebatedas 12 i sdanedee 
aos os civion nc nnsenwan wens UaNaHsebibedasaseneeneddeniall ©!) °°. 4 elddekwod,') Mcaabeils 
is cisaw en coosnancnnenanssesnonscnswotiuabebnldesbals Gane ebicipeble abt 
cece caeneinecunenasinetetnbeenenstehibecsebes «ssi (tsti«t «Cg hi 
Cash on hand at beginning of year in fund for sites and buildings. (Included in24) =§- | caceue eee 
Cash on hand at beginning of year in sinking fund. (Included in 24)............c0068 tee eee 
OT sane walsnnwn ote ebsanssenwisbaanrssciganvenbedes >  . . k weehwnaten 
te bE lel gt le el ARR POR IEE TR LADS WEDS A 
Cash on hand at end of year in fund for sites and buildings. (Included in 28)...... =§=- haw ene ee 
Cash on hand at end of year in sinking fund. (Included in 28)..............ccccceeeeeee wt eee 
rn i ar Cn ccs sscisbssonphaaiehsipbubinbasivanmeunesssadeasipaeessts c.g #bdeanewe 
Paid current expenses, evening schools. (Included in 12 and 18).............ccceceeeee tnt 
Paid current expenses teachers training schools. (Included in 12 and 18)............0 tne eee 
Paid current expenses, schools for defectives or other special schools. (Included in 





ee eee eI III ve scclinnspusnecspannspaistentedseoscavcseess | | eatwauege 
Bond school debt of city (or school district or corporation) at end of year.............0 = anew eee 
Population of city (or school district or corporation).............scscecoscsssscsssscscsseses stn tte 
Persons of school age, ......... ER years, inclusive, in city, (or school district or 

I Clb gcc UO) ULC os oa cub bepseedeedisnadebeoencidereieieorsses So.  deowadese 
UG Ie INOG, BEE WON, 555 555i ooo gases see vekeseccyesnceccsconseccvscecetoosess  geedepayn 
Average number in daily membership, all schools................ssccsssssessesseeeceeeeeees yam BES E 
I Se BR OOD, BN UNE sass cccsssineesecsesciccsccncacesccesesese = | CC; sts asa ee nes 
Average number in daily attendance, night schools. (Included in 40)..............6. tne ewe 
Average number in daily attendance, teachers’ training schools. (Included in 40)... 85 | he uwunees 
Average number in daily attendance, schools for defectives or other special schools. ee 

(Included-in 40. Specify different schools)..............scccssscessesceeeeeeseeeees Beg BESS. 


Annual cost of education per pupil (Sum of Nos. 12 and 18 divided by No. 40)..... caimuaes 
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Official Bulletins of the National Educational Association, 


Los Angeles, California, July 11-14, 1899. 


Entertainment. 


The Los Angeles local committee report the most satis- 
factory progress regarding local arrangements. A Local and 
Hotel Guide will be issued within a few days and will be 
extensively distributed. All parties wishing information 
as to rates for entertainment are advised to write at once 
to the Local Secretary, Mr. Frank Wiggins, Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, California. 

Everything promises well for a very large attendance 
from all parts of the country. Excellent programs for 
the general sessions and for each of the seventeen de- 
partments will soon be announced. 

IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 


Official Routes. 


In arranging for transportation to Los Angeles for the 
annual convention next July, the attention of state direc- 
tors and managers of the N. E. A. is called to the im- 
portance of respecting and perpetuating the established 
policy of the National Educational Association of dealing 
fairly and without preference with all railway lines which 
join in offering reduced rates to the place of meeting. 
This policy forbids selecting and announcing “ Official 
Routes.” Such announcements are manifestly intended 
to divert travel to chosen lines and inevitably result in 
the disadvantage and the dissatisfaction of the lines from 
whose legitimate territory such travel may be drawn. 
This need not, however, prevent the organizing of parties 
for certain routes, that may be selected and -announced, 
providing that all available routes shall be regarded as 
alike “official” and aided alike in organizing similar par- 
ties from their respective territories. 

It is believed that all state directors and state and dis- 
trict managers will recognize the justice and wisdom of 
this policy and will co-operate in maintaining it. General 


passenger agents will be invited to issue such instructions 
to their representatives as will be in harmony with both 
the spirit and the letter of this circular. 

. Copies of all circular announcements issued by State 
Directors should be filed with the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 


E. ORAM LyTE, President. IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 


Libraries and Schools. 


The committee of the National Educational Associ- 
ation on the relation of public libraries and public schools 
asks the co-operation of teachers in obtaining results of 
experience and investigation along the lines of its report. 
The field is divided as follows: 


1. Supt. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y.—List of books 
for pupils in grades 1 to 12 with special reference to the aver- 
age country school teacher and the average grade teacher. 
Also the use of books and libraries and grammar grades gener- 
ally. 

2. F. A. Hutchins, Secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison, Wis.—The relations existing between 
libraries and schools in the country districts and country towns. 
Also a brief outline which may help a country or village 
teacher to improve or to organize a library in a country dis- 
trict. 

3. Prof. M. Louise Jones, State Normal School, Emporia, Kan.— 
The work of normal schools thruout the country in familiarizing 
their pupils with the use of books in the school-room, the organ- 
izing and forming of a library in a small community, the selec- 
tion of books, etc. 

4, Prof. Charles McMurry, Normal, Il].—Books and libraries 
in grade 1 to 4 in the country generally. This covers the whole 
field, not simply of the use of books in connection with study in 
the school-room, but the beginnings of children’s reading in 
every department in school and at home. 

5. J. C. Dana, City Library, Springfield, Mass.—The attitude 
of libraries towards schools: what the librarian can do to pro- 
mote a helpful relation between herself and the teachers. 
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Dr. Butler’s Indictment. 

The editor of the Educational Review was indicted by 
the grand jury on Tuesday last and had to furnish $500 
bail on the charge of criminally libeling President Joseph 
J. Little, of the New York city board of education. A 
brief account of the cause of the libel suit is given in 
another column. Dr. Butler’s excuses were that “the 
article complained of was written in a humorous vein” 
and that he does not “understand how Mr. Little could 
have taken it so seriously.” Does he mean to say by this 
that the readers of the Review will get the impression 
from the article in question that it is all a good-natured 
joke, or that the editorial pages are considered the funny 
department of that publication ? 

There is no doubt that the article to which Mr. Little 
objects gives the impression that the editor made an effort 
to say something smart, but it must also be considered 
that humans are prone to seize upon just such sharp criti- 
cisms and associate them for a long time, if not forever, 
with the person attacked. It may seem a joke to Dr. 
Butler to make rash statements in public print—and he 
has made many of them—but he cannot expect that his 
own view of his utterances is always shared by his readers, 
or does he want to have it go abroad that he is not to be 
“taken so seriously ”? 

Mr. Little stands before the entire community as a man 
of rare sterling honesty and singular uprightness. While 
conservative, he is progressive. He has never been classi- 
fied by fair-minded persons as a “ politician” in the cur- 
rent sense of the term. It is well known that his accep- 
tance of a place on the board of education was made at a 
great sacrifice of personal comfort and business interests. 
His election to the presidency of the general board was a 
well deserved honor and showed the board to be in favor 
of an honest, upright,level-headed business administration. 

The fling at Mr. Jasper is probably another of Dr. But- 
ler’s “ jocular” statements. If conscientiousness is to be 
measured by one’s devotion to one’s bounden duties, Supt. 
Jasper ranks far above his critics. 

The Review article is headed “Tammany in the Saddle,” 
as tho that was enough to condemn an educational policy. 
This is another reprehensible thing in the article. Why 
should people place less confidence in a Democratic school 
board than in a Republican one? A man of Dr. Butler’s 
culture should be fair-minded above all things. There is 
not a single fact to be cited that warrants the belief that 
any retrograde movement whatever is contemplated. To 
cry out “Tammany ! Tammany !” is a cheap appeal to the 
gallery gods. ~ 

Whatever view the courts may take, it cannot but be 
the opinion of high-minded persons that the effect of the 
article has a tendency to injure Mr. Little’s deservedly high 
reputation for integrity and public spirit. 

Sr 

Dr. White’s ideas on the authority of the school superintend- 
ent, as presented before the Department of Superintendence at 
Columbus, cannot be given this week, the pressure on these 
pages being heavier than was anticipated when the previous 
announcement was made. The article will have to go over to 
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some later number, together with the second part of Mr. Hewes 
series on practical education and the conclusion of Mr [omlins’ 
discussion of the place of music in education. The department 
of Present Day History and Geography will hereafter be a reg- 
u'ar feature of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


GR 
Books in the Backwoods. 


The fire which,on February 18, burned out the publishing 
house of A.C. McClurg & Company, came as a distinct 
blow to thousands of people in the Middle West. Thirty 
years ago the house of Jansen & McClurg, of Chicago, 
began itssystem of vending cheap editions of the classics 
thrueut the newly settled prairie country. 

The firm grew prosperous, but the advantage was all 
on the side of the farming communities in which Mc- 
Clurg’s libraries made possible some degree of literary cul- 
ture. The settlers of Wisconsin and Iowa were for the 
most part men of intelligence and cultivation. Gradu- 
ates of Yale and Hamilton were to be found in great 
numbers among them. With almost pathetic eagerness 
they bought the books which McClurg’s traveling sales- 
men brought among them. It is curious to note that 
translations from the Latin and Greek had a very large 
sale. Of the modern English poets Tennyson issaid to have 
been the most popular. Longfellow was another favorite, 
and in thousands of prairie homes the old reprint by the 
McClurg’s may still be found. 

The educational value of the work of this firm can 
scarcely be estimated. The publishers helped to keep 
alive the intellectual fire in people who would rather hun- 
ger after food than after books. It is related of a man 
who now stands among*the foremost lawyers of the Mid- 
dle West that in his college days, while he was living 
upon six cents a day, he cheerfully paid $2.50 for an edi- 
tion of Cicero. 

All that has, in large measure, been changed. Life in 
the prairie states does not differ essentially from life in 
the East. The character of the business of the Chicago 
booksellers has changed with the times. But the good 
seed has been sown. The energy with which the prob- 
lems of education are being attacked in the Middle West 
is easily explained ; it is the energy that comes of prepa- 
ration. 

SS 


An Ideal Normal School. 

In arecent number of the Brickbuilder Mr. E. M. 
Wheelwright, of Boston, the well known specialist in 
school architecture, discusses the normal school. One 
of his suggestions with regard to the possibility of a 
combination of the upper high school classes and 
the lower normal school classes is worth the atten- 
tion of school boards in cities where, with constantly 
growing classes, the high school becomes more and more 
of a financial burden. 

There is no good reason, Mr. Wheelwright maintains, 
why arrangements should not in many places be made to 
put the pupils of the two upper classes of the high into 
the normal school. Much repetition would be thereby 
avoided, and the high school pupils would gain by contact 
with students of settled purpose. In most cases satisfac- 
tory financial arrangements could be made. 

In his discussion of the normal school building, Mr. 


. Wheelwright stated that, while it has of necessity some 


features common to the college hall, it differs sharply 
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from the college building in that it must provide (1) for - 


an assembly and study room and (2) for the reception 
classes of young children—now a necessity in every pro- 
gressive normal institution. “We therefore find in 
the typical normal school plan an assembly study room 
with single desks and chairs for, say, two hundred and 
fifty students, class-rooms for the kindergarten, primary, 
and grammar school, which are given an entrance to the 
class-rooms, and a stairway to toilet accommodations in 
the basement distant from the portion of the building as- 
signed to the normal students. 

“Special class-rooms should be furnished for instruction 
in geography, mineralogy, zoology, history, . literature, 
‘pedagogy,’ and languages, as are physical, botanical, 
and chemical laboratories; rooms for instruction in 
drawing, music, and manual training are also required. A 
well appointed gymnasium is also properly held to be an 
essential feature of such schools. The library is also im- 
portant in such an institution.” 


we 
Better Pay For New York Teachers. 


There is no longer any doubt that New York city 
teachers will get the increase in salaries they justly 
ought to have. Governor Roosevelt’s objection to the 
Ahearn bill were based on the opinion that increase of 
salary should be granted upon a basis of merit and not 
on length of service. The features to which he refers 
have now been striken out and the bill will go before him 
in a modified form and this time he will certainly sign it. 

The question now is, how is merit going to be deter- 
mined. The justest way would seem to be to allow those 
to make the recommendations for promotion who are best 
qualified to judge fitness, that is, the principal and the 
visiting superintendents. If any written examination is 
required, it should be a simple inquiry into the character 
and methods of self-improvement pursued by the appli- 


cant for higher pay. The current catechetical examina- 


tions in technical matters, on subjects lying wholly out- 
side of the field of pedagogy proper, are so obviously 
absurd that the wonder is that they have been able to 
keep alive as long as they have. The teachers have no 
faith in present methods of examinations, but nearly all 
of them are willing to submit to any inquiry into the 
success of their work. 
Sr 


Commercial High Schools. 


The movement for the establishment of commercial 
high schools in our large cities is part and parcel of the 
era of expansion upon which we have entered. Properly 
to compete with other nations, we must train a body of 
broadly educated business men. Of commercial schools, 
run by private enterprise, we have already no lack, but 
with all due respect to the excellences which many of 
them possess, one must zontend that they are deficient 
in that comprehensiveness which belongs to the public 
commercial schools of Germany. The graduates of these 
institutions are prepared to go into foreign countries and 
open up markets for their goods. They have learned 
with German thoroness the leading languages of modern 
Europe; they know theoretically and practically the 
wants and requirements of ‘each locality. Their success 
in the last two decades in outselling England in the Eng- 
lish markets proves that preparation is the secret of com- 
mercial supremacy. 
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The Omaha Book Fight. 


The city uf Omaha is to be congratulated on the 
promptness and intelligence with which it disposed of 
the charges of bribery made against the school board. A 
most searching investigation was made, which resulted in 
a complete exoneration of the committee. Every fair- 
minded person will be convinced from the findings of the 
investigating committee that a grave injustice had been 
done to the school board by the libeler. All that was 
proved is that the superintendent of Omaha schools wrote 
a portion of one of the text-books under discussion ; that 
the representative of the firm in question has been partic- 
ularly eloquent and persistent in proclaiming the merits of 
his books ; and that the firm in question in a fair field 
undersold the only other firm whose books were. under 
consideration. 

Sr 

After many years it occurred to graduates of colleges 
that the educated owe a debt to society just as much as the 
rich. The University Settlement is an admission of this. 
With the work of the Settlement all are familiar ; but 
with a work called “University Extension” there is less 
familiarity. Its object is to carry forward lectures on 
subjects like “disease,” “health,” etc. The name does 
not seem to be appropriate; “University Extension” 
having been applied to carrying on the absolute work of . 
the university in places outside the home, for example. 
The work of the Settlement is worthy of praise. 





The Journal of Education says there must be a Worm 
day next. That won’t be enough. It must be a worm, 
fish-pole, hook and line day ; that will enthuse the boys. 





Upon the superintendent of schools of Waterbury, 
Ct., has been bestowed the power-of appointment, assign- 
ment, and dismissal of teachers. The school board re- 
serves to itself the right of rejecting an appointment or a 
dismissal, but has voluntarily relinquished the power of 
initiative. Henceforth all teachers in the schools of 
Waterbury will be of the superintendent’s choosing. 
Like the heads of every other great industry he will be 
made directly responsible for the workings of his plant 
and will be allowed to select those who seem to him to be 
best fitted to carry on the work in his way. 


The intense interest. manifested in this country and 
England in the ordeal of sickness thru which Rudyard 
Kipling is passing has a meaning. He and others min- 
ister to the psychic wants of the human race; he to an 
extraordinary degree. The death of such a man would 
be a world-wide calamity. A little reflection shows that 
he occupies a higher place than Mr. Howells; his aim is 
higher. Such men we cannot class as benefactors, they 
belong to the same class as teachers—they are leaders ; 
all the great teachers were leaders of mankind. Such 
was Arnold, Mann, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and Kipling. It is that he may continue to 
lead that we wish him to continue to live. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’s two competitions for the best 
one and two-room school-houses have been widely com- 
mended. We expected to give in this number the design 
for a two-room building, which was awarded second prize, 
but more pressing material made a delay necessary. The 
School Board Number for May will continue the series. 
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Educational Works at the Astor . 


‘It is probable that few teachers realize the size and 
value of the pedagogical department of the Astor library. 
The list of educational periodicals is very extensive. It 
was prepared at the invitation of Dr. John S. Billings, the 
director of the library, by Frederick Monteser, Ph.D.. of 
the New York University School of Pedagogy, and was 
made to include all the leading foreign publications. Any 



























teacher who desires to become more familiar with the edu- 
cational magazines will do well to go to the Astor where 
Mrs. F. H. Hess, who has charge of the magazine depart- 
ment will bring to his attention any of the following pub- 
lications : 

Academische Monatshefte. 

American Physical Education. Review.......... Boston. 


American School Board Journal. Milwaukee Wis. 
Zeitschrift fur Auslaendisches Unterrichtswesen. 


SE ae ne en ee Sn a Boston. 
Educational Foundations. ......... New York & Chicago. 
Educational Review. ...........cscccssecseccsesses New York. 
The Educational Times..............ccccccocsecsccees London. 
Jahresberichte ueber das hoehere Schulwesen. ... Berlin. 
BT eT Te Boston. 


St A NENIND cnncidandensdveroceccssive omens Langensalza. 

, Kindergarten Magazine. .............sssssesseseees Chicago. 
£ o/ Ministér¢ dell’ Istruzione Pubblica.................. Roma. 
4, Neue Bahnen. (Kreiey Vereinigung fugr philosophische 
EE EE ee a eT Wiesbaden. 


“f / Neue Jahrbuecher fyr das klassische AltertumGeschich- 
: dof te und Deutsche fitteratur und fugr Padagogik...... Berlin. 
oy, Neue Jahrbfcher fr Philologie und PAdagogik. 
soe fh ‘iad Paedagogisches Archif. aetere eoy Stettén, Braunschweig. 
ar +/ Y Paedagogisches Magazin. ................00+ Langensapza. 
Pedagogical Seminary. ................. Worcester, Mass. 
J Der praktische/ Schulmann...............000000. Leipzig. 
Praxis der Erziehungsschule. ................. Altenburg. 
Revue de |’Instruction Publique en Belgique. 
Revue internationale de lenseignement. (Societe de 
Enseignement suppyeure.) PE TPT RNS TT Paris. 
EDOTUD PGR OGIING Soi sn sn cis sin dossvcevececscceres Paris. 
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Revue Universitaire. ................cccsscccscscesceses Paris, 

got / ae Sammlung von Abhandlugen ausflem febiete der Pfda- 
gogischen Psychologie und Physiologie. ............. Berlin. 

Re Sutushslnttuetiioevessninevtinanseusssédupedes New York. 

School and Home Education.....Bloomington and Chicago. 

The School Journal. .............++ New York & Chicago. 

ST UNIINNS sulk cceuonsiscncdeaaysoonbbcslcasesioos Chicago. 
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The Busy World. 


A New Satellite for Saturn.—The announcement wag 
recently made from the Harvard observatory that another 
satellite of Saturn had been discovered. The magnitude 
of the new satellite is fifteen and a half, and it appears 
upon four plates taken at the Arequipa, Peru observatory, 
with the Bruce photographic telescope. It is about eight 
million miles from the planet and revolves around it once 
in seventeen months, This is the ninth moon that has 
been credited to Saturn, besides the magnificent rings, 
which astronomers believe will be some time consolidated 
into one or more satellites. It bears the distinetion of 
being the only moon that has been discovered in the solar 
system by means of photography. 


Railway Business.—The Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission reports for the year ending June 30, 1898: 


No. of lines 730 
“© miles of railway 183,284 
Received for passengers $334,000,000 
“ “freight 875,000,000 

“« © other sources 31,000,000 
Gross earnings 1,238,000,000 
Operating expenses 811,000,000 
Income 427,000,000 
Dividends 66,000,000 
Interest on bonds 358,000,000 


Telegraph in Africa.—Mr. Cecil Rhodes is planning to 
have a telegraph line from Cape Town to Alexandria ; 
these places are 5,500 miles apart ; but as some north and 
south lines already exist only 2,700 more miles of wire 
are needed. The chief stations along the line will be 
Buluwayo and Salisbury in Rhodesia, Tete on the Zam- 
besi, Blantyre, capital of Nyassaland, Karonga at the north 
end of Lake Nyassa, three posts on Lake Tanganyika, 
Fort George on Lake Albert Edward, two stations on 
Albert Nyanza, whence the line will follow the Nile to 
Alexandria. 


The Sun.—There is new attention given to the ques- 
tion whether the sun is not likely to burn out. A scien- 
tist in Norway, declares it is burning out more rapidly 
than usual. 


Holly Wreaths.— In one of the New York private schools 
a very interesting lecture was given by the principal with 
a holly wreath as a text—he having been asked bya pupil 
why people put them in their windows at Christmas time. 
It appears that holly has been used by the Romans and 
probably the Greeks as a decoration at the Saturnalia, 
for 1,500 years ; the Christians brought about the cele- 
bration of Christ’s birth at the same period and kept the 
ancient custom of using holly wreaths. 


Round-the- World Tickets.—Five members of an expedi- 
tion are to go to Manila for the Johns Hopkins university to 
study diseases prevalent in the tropics>-they had round- 
the-world tickets. 


An Improvement on the Telephone.—It is reported 
from London that an ingenious Frenchman has made a 
improvement on the telephone by which the person re- 
ceiving the message is enabled to hear several yards from 
the receiver. He has so adapted the telephone wire that 
the microphone is made to develop and intensify the vi- 
bration received. This improvement, which is familiarly 
known as “the high speaker,” has been officially tested 
on several occasions, and is said to have proved a great 
success. 


The Production of Novels.—Eight novels per day were 
actually published in 1898, five in Great Britain and three 
in the United States. Now as only one in ten of those 
written are published it would follow that eighty were 
written each day. This would be at the rate of 29,200 
per year. 
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Present Day Htstory and Geography. 


Our Eastern Question. 


The situation at Manila is one of great interest. A 
little reference to the accompanying map will show clearly 
what has been going on. The fighting that terminated 
March 19, was all sides of Pasig to the southeast of the 
capital. The Pasig river connects with the Laguna de 
Bay, a shallow lake with reedy shores. After the capture 
of Pasig by the Americans, the insurgents ~till held the 
low islands and rice-fields across the river. There fol- 
lowed the capture of Taguig by Gen. Wheaton’s forces, 
and a fierce attempt by the Filipinos to get Taguig back 
again. That attack made Gen. Wheaton determine to 
pursue the insurgents and bring matters to some con- 
clusion. On March 18, he pushed south, and entrapped 
a large body of Filipinos on one of the islands of the es- 
tuary. The Americans were completely successful in the 
fight that followed, and Gen. Wheaton drew his troops 
back to Pasig, having completely opened up the Laguna 
de Bay which is now swept by our gunboats. 

Then there wasa lull while the storm from the north gath- 
ered. Aguinaldo’s capital is at Malolos, about twenty- 
five miles from Manila, well back from the sea and out 
of reach of the American gunboats. The main force of 
the Filipinos, however, was at Malabon. A railroad runs 


There was seventy-two hours of almost incessant fight- 
ing. Then after a short rest the Americans made a dash 
for the rebel capital. On March 31 they arrived at Mal- 
olos and captured the rebel stronghold with much less 
trouble than they had anticipated. But the rebel army 
under Aguinaldo had fled, after setting fire to the town. 
pe flames were extinguished before much damage was 

one. 


A Question in Banking. 


The New York Clearing House Association has an- 
nounced that hereafter a charge will be made for collec- 
tion of out of town checks. The question would appear at 
first sight to be of merely local interest, but in the course of 
the newspaper discussion of the subject a great deal of 
more general concern has come out. Those who believe 
that the association: has acted unwisely point to the fact 
that in the other large cities the custom still prevails of cash- 
ing checks from the country or from smaller cities with- 
out charge, and express a fear that Boston and Philadel- 
phia will, under the new regulations, be able to divert 
business from New York. They look with apprehension 
upon the relative decline of the commerce of the port of 
New York and fear that this is but another step in the 
direction of decentralization. Those, on the other hand, 
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thru Caloocan and Malabon on to Malalos. It was at 
Caloocan that the Filipinos provoked Gen. Otis into an at- 
tack. In the fighting that followed Aguinaldo was sent 
flying across to Polo. Here he could not rest, for the 
American gunboats were brought into play. Then be- 
gan the stubborn retreat of Aguinaldo upon his capital. 
Two brigades, one under Gen. Otis, the other under Gen. 
Hale, have been forcing their way along the line of the 
railroad. As there was a strong force of the enemy at 
Novaliches a deploy by Gen. Hale was rendered neces- 
sary. That force scattered, the long fight continued 
thru Obando and Malanday. On March 26, a strong 
force of the Filipinos made their stand at Marilao. Their 
fire was so effective and well aimed that the intervention 
of the American artillery was necessary to scatter them. 


who support the Clearing-house Association maintain that 
the banks in other cities will be compelled speedily to fol- 
low suit, and that a commercial measure which is so evi- 
dently just will not in any way check the prosperity of 
New York. 

The Windsor Fire. 

The terrible destruction of the Hotel Windsor on March 
17, has not yet ceased to be the talk of the nation. The 
hotel caught fire, presumably from some burning drapery, 
just as the St. Patrick’s Day parade was passing, and 
within an hour scarcely anything was left standing. The 
hotel was permeated with a network of electric wires, and 
it is believed that they contributed to its combustibility. 
Excavation of the ruins is still going on. So far the list 
of the dead amounts to thirty-two. 
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The Tobacco Product. 
The United States 480 million pouncs. 
62 “cc be 





Cuba 

Europe 500 “ ip 
East Indies 400 “ 7 
Australia ls * 
Asia and other countries 400 “ . 
Value 230: * dollers. 


United States government 
gets in taxes 

It is frequently said that it costs more to live now than 
it used to ; here we see one of the elements of a great r 
cost. The cost of alcoholic liquors is put in this country at 
$850 millions ; the tobacco at $100 millions (to this add 
the taxes) ; and it appears that these two make a total of 
one billion dollars, or $15 for each one of our seventy mil- 
lions. Now twenty millions are youth — this leaves fifty 
millions of adults, half of these are women; so that the 
payment of one billion dollars annually falls on twenty-five 
millions of men, or $40 each. 

Indian Schools. 

The last annual report showed an enrollment of 24,325 
pupils in all the Indian schools, government, public, mis- 
sion, and contract, and an average attendance of nearly 
eighty-two per cent. The government schools alone in- 
cluded 100 boarding schools with 15,052 pupils, and 142 
day schools with 4.847. The thirty-four contract schools 
provided for 2,999 pupils and the public and mission 
schools for the remaincer. The total cost to the govern- 
ment w-s $2,3 5,947.88 for the year. 
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Recent Decisions of Importance. 
Contracts to Teach. 


A properly qualified teacher after having completed a term 
of school in district No. 57, Sussex county, Delaware, went with 
the clerk of the district to the house of one of the commission- 
ers and made application for the school for the next year, 1895. 
The clerk and commissioner thereupon formally hired him at $35 
per month. A few days after plaintiff and clerk in company 
with another commissioner went to see a third commissioner 
who also consented to his being employed, and it was there 
agreed that the teacher have the next term of school. He re- 
turned on Sept. 18, to find the school-house door locked against 
him. A new commissioner had been elected meantime who was 
joined by one hold-over in declaring that no ccntract of hiring 
had been made. The man sought a school-elsewhere in vain, 
and subsequently brought suit to recover the amount which 
would have been due him on the contract. 

The court held that the law providing that the acts of a ma- 
jority of the school committee shall be as effective as if done by 
all of them, contemplates the committee acting together as a 
body in an official capacity ; and hence, in the employment of a 
teacher, the contract should be made at a meeting of which all 
members had notice, and at which a majority was present and - 
acting, also, a school committee for any year should engage 
teachers for that year only, and should not make contracts 
commencing in the year of their successors. Judgment of 
non-suit affirmed. 

(Smith vs. School Dist. No. 57, ete. DelawaregSupr C."42 Atl. 
R. 368.) 

Taxation for School Purposes. 


1. Where the statute (Hurds Chap. 
122) authorizes a school district to 
levy an annual tax of not exceeding 
2 per cent. on all taxable property 
for school purposes, and not exceed- 
ing 3-per cent. for building pur- 
poses, a certificate of levy for school 
purposes generally does not confer 
authority to extend a tax for build- 
ing purposes. 

2. A school tax not based onffa 
lawful certificate is void. 

3. A certificate for a tax levy for 
2 school district, was made and 
transmitted to the township treas- 
urer. Ata meeting of the school 
board, the entry on its record was 
changed so as to correct a mistake 
of the secretary in entering the 
order, but no change was made in 
the certificate. It was held that 
the change in the record was proper 
as a basis for an amendment of the 
certificate and a new levy, but did 
not affect the levy under the certifi- 
cate, since the officers extending the 
levy act on the certificate, and not 
on the record of the board. 

(St. L. & R. I. Ry. Co. vs. People 
etc., County Collector. Ill.8.C., Jan. 
21, 1899.) 

Compulsory Vaccination of Pupils. 


M. L.,a pupil age 12, was expelled 
from the public schools at Geneseo, 
Ill., because she did not exhibit a 
certificate of vaccination within the 
past year, and she was forbidden to 
return until she could bring such 
certificate. A writ of mandamus 
was asked to compel the school board 
and teacher to receive her back as a 
pupil. The circuit court refused the 
writ, and this action was affirmed 
by the appellate court. An appeal 
was then taken to the supreme court, 
wherein it is held (reversing), that 
in the absence of smallpox in the 
community, or cause to apprehend 
its appearance, vaccination of a pu- 
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tion precedent to permitting 
him to attend a public school. 

Neither the city of Geneseo, 
nor its board of health, nor 
the board of health of the 
state of Illinois, has power 
to require compulsory vacci- 
nation except in public con- 
tingency or threatened epi- 
demic. 

(People Ex rel. LaBaugh 
vs. Board of Education of 
Dist. No.2. Mil. 8. C., Feb. 
17, 1899.) 


Superintendent May 
Change Books. 


Action by plaintiffs as pub- 
lishers of school books ask- 
ing for a writ of mandamus 
to compel defendant, a sup- 
erintendent, to record in his 
office the adoption of certain 
books alleged to have been 
adopted by the county board 
of examiners at a regular 
meeting. Plaintiffs had judg- 
ment, but on appeal a rever- 
sal was had, the court hold- 


ing : 

1. That under the Kentucky 
statute (sec.4424), providing 
that any;publisher who de-\ 
sires to}gfhave text-books 
adopted in the common scho. ls of any county shall execute bond, 
setting forth a special retaii price at.which such books shall be 
sold to the patrons of the c mmon schools, and shall file sample 
copies of the books in the. ofi ce of superintendent of public in- 
struction, the act of the board cf examiners in adopting books 
which were not at that time set out in the bond filed by the 
publisher was void. | 

2. As the statute which authorizes the county school superin- 
tendent to appoint examiners prescribes no definite term of 
office for such appointees, they may be removed by the county 
superintendent without notice or assignment of any cause. 

(Johnsonjvs. Ginn & Co., Pubs. Ky.8.C., Feb. 15, 1899.) 


el A Pupil Fined For Not Getting Books. 

A novel suit in the form of a prosecution occurred in Union 
township Bartholomew county, Indiana. Alva Cook, a pupil of 
school No. 1, Union township, persisted in attending school with an 
insufficient’number of books. The teacher repeatedly requested 








Thomas T. Tynan, State Supt. Wyoming. 


him to procure a supply and finally ordered him to leave the 
school until he had complied with the request. The pupil re- 
fused to leave the school, or to purchase additional books, and 
the teacher then prosecuted him for trespass. The trial before 
a justice resulted in the conviction of the defendant who was 
fined $5.00. It is probably the only prosecution of its kind on 
record in this or any other state. 
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For Free High School Instruction. S28) 
Au act to amend the statute relating to the superintending 
school committee to contract with trustees of academies for free 
high school instruction was passed by the Maine legislature in 
February. The section as amended reads as follows: “Any 
town may from year to year authorize its superintending school 
committee to contract with and pay the trustees of any acad- 
emy in said town for the tuition of scholars within such town 
under a standard of scholarship to be established by such com- 
mittee; and when such contract has been made, the school 
committee with an equal number from the board of trustees of 
such academy shall form a joint committee for the selettion of 
all teachers, and the arranging of the course of study in such 
academy, when such academy has less than ten thousand dollars 
endowment; and the expend‘ture of any town for tuition in 
such academy shall be subject to the same conditions, and shall 
entitle such town to the same state aid as if it had made such 
expenditure for a free high school.” 


Fr 
The Old School Exhibitions. 


O, the old school exhibitions! Will they ever come again, 
With the good, old-fashioned speaking from the girls and boys 
so plain ? 
Will we ever hear old “Iser,” with his rapid roll and sweep, 
And “ Pilot, ’tis a fearful night ; there’s danger on the deep” ? 
Sweet Mary doesn’t raise her lambs like Mary did of old ; 
Their fleece is not “as white as snow ;” they’re wandering 
from the fold. : 
The boy upon “ the burning deck ” is not one half as fine— 
He was not “born at Bingen—at Bingen on the Rhine!” 


The girls don’t speak in calico, the boys in cotton jeans ; 
They’ve changed the old-time dresses ‘long with the old-time 


scenes ; 
They smile and speak in ancient Greek ; in broadcloth and 
in lace ; 
And you can’t half see the speaker for the collar round the 
face ! 


O, the old school exhibitions ! they are gone forevermore ! 
The old school-house is deserted and the grass has choked the 
door ; 
And the wind sweeps ‘round the gables, with a low and mourn- 
ful whine 

For the old boys “ born at Bingen—at Bingen on the Rhine!” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
@Qx 


A writer in the Journal of Boston, Mass., proposes to gain 
economy of time in reading by t e following method : 


Mary had a little lamb 
wons Sa etihw saw eceelf stl 
And everywhere that Mary went 
.og ot erus saw bmal ehT 
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Civil Government as a Study. 


An article of more than usual interest appeared in the Prac- 
tical 4ge for February, by J. E. King, of Rochester, N. Y., dis- 
cussing the question “Should Civil Government and Political 
Economy be included in the Course of Study for Commercial 
Schools?” The author takes the ground that the commercial 
school prepares its students for business ; that business men are 
taking an active interest in governmental affairs, municipal, 
state, and national, and therefore these studies should rightly be 
takenup. There is no question but that the commercia! schools 
are each onal placing themselves on a broader platform. Altho 
many high schools have introduced commercial courses, the pri- 
vate * business colleges” are crowded with students. While the 
majority of these students are merely seeking preparation as 
bookkeepers and clerks, the proprietors know that many of 
them wi'l become prosperous business men, and they plan to 
give as broad a course as possible. 

Mr. King discusses the subject with clearness and force. It 
is a fact that the legislatures of our several states are coming to 
be made up of business men, of manufacturers, dealers and pro- 
ducers rather than of lawyers, as was once the case. The 
business schools see this movement and plan to meet it. Be- 
sides the economic conditions demand a knowledge of founda- 
tion principles, so that a study of political economy is needed. 


A Memorial to Robert Herbert Quick. 


LONDON, ENG.—The late Mr. Quick was one of the pioneers 
of pedagogy in England. At a great loss to bimself, he pub- 
lished his * Essays on Educational Retormers,” a book which 
stands out as one of the really finished literary productions of 
the educational movement. He died in 1891, but the publica- 
tion of his “Literary Remains” by the Cambridge University 
Press is only now announced. The time is believed to be aus 
picious for the raising of a memorial to one whose name is held 
in honor both in Great Britain andia America. This is to take 
the torm of a Quick Memorial Library at the Teachers’ Guild 
of London, an institution of which Mr. Quick was himself one 
of the promoters. 

Subscriptions, marked Quick Memorial Fund, may be sent 
to John Russell, Cripplegate, Woking, Surrey. 


Nicholas Murray Butler Indicted. 


The New York Sux of March 29 has a column article regard- 
ing the indictment of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler on charges 
of libel. In the February number of the Zducational Review, 
which the Sum facetiously remarks may be found on file insuch 
haunts as the University and Century Clubs,” was an edi. 
torial entitled “‘ Tammany in the Saddle.” The president of 
the board of education resented the appearance in the Review 
of an article which contained this paragraph: 


‘*That fine old educational mastodon, Commissioner Little, is 
Tammany’'s president of Tammany’s new school board for the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. Heis supported by two 
other representative antediluvians, Commissioners Livingston 
and Moriarty ; but some of the other men named by Mayor Van 
Wyck belonged to a better and higher order of citzienship. in 
consequence we predict an nny A rift in Tammany’s pet lute, 
for Commissioners O’Brien, Van Hoesen, Kittel, and Davis are 
not men who can be held to a reactionary policy indefinitely, and 
they are not so easily impressed as are some others by the ‘co- 
hesive power of public plunder.’ Supt. Jasper, who revels in 
manipulation by indirection, and whois an adept at it, will now 
resume some of his lost prominence. and will speak to the world 
thru Commissioner Little. Meanwhile the order of the day will 
be attacks on high schools, and higher education generally, on 
‘fads,’ on ‘imported teachers,’ and other devices for helping chil- 
dren on in the world.” 


After reading this Commissioner Little wrote to Henry Holt 
& Company, saying that this article ‘ only lacked the sensational 
headlines to make it wortby of a place at the head of a column 
of a yellow journal of the most sensatic nal class,’ and that he 
considered the article not only vulgar but libelous.” Mr. Lit- 
tle expressed his belief that “disappointed young men should 
not be permitted to write Billingsgate and label it ‘Educational 
Editorial.’” He asked whetber such articles were authorized 
and indorsed by the publisher. 

He received an answer saying that Messrs, Holt & Company 
disclaim any control whatever over the contents of the maga- 
zine. The answer did not satisfy Mr. Little, and he laid the 
whole case before the district attorney. 

‘| write you as president ot the board of education,” he said 
to Mr. Gardiner, “because I consider the article appearing in 
the February number as a malicious libel, and I ask you as the 
district attorney, representing the good order of the city at 
Jarge, to protect me as president of the board of education 
from such slanderous articles. If I am the man this articie 
represents me to be, I shall be forced to leave the department. 
If 1 am not, the man who makes the aliegations should receive 
such punishment as he deserves, for it tends to lower the whole 
educational system, it degrades its head and brings disgrace 
upon every one connected with it.” 

As the judgment of the district attorney coincided with that 
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of the president of the board of education, the latter requested 
that the matter be brought before the grand jury and intimated 
his willingness to go before the grard jury himself. He was 
summoned to the criminal court building, and the result of his 
appearance there was the indictment of the editor and pub- 
oe of the ¢ducational Review on a charge of criminal 
libel. 


Called it Socialistic. 


Boston, Mass.—The bill to authorize the formation of a teach- 
ers’ retirement fund passed the Massachusetts senate by a vote 
of 16 to 15. It will probably succeed in the house. The oppo- 
sition to itin the senate was bitter. It was characterized as 
being a dangerous experiment in socialism, and the statement 
was made that the bill embodied all the worst features of the 
worst life insurance companies in}the country. It was repeat- 
edly stated that the Boston teachers are well paid and that 
they re no more consideration than other professional 

eople. 

7 The bill provides that every other month $3 dollars shall be 
taken from each teacher’s salary to provide for a large retire- 
ment fund. 


' 


Not a Nursery of Crime. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A writer in the Sz replies to a recent 
attack made thru the columns of that paper upon the public 
school system. Charges had been made that the city hoodlum, 
the juvenile criminal, the educated tramp. are the direct pro- 
duct of the public school. The counter charge made by the 
writer is that the carelessness of parents in allowing their chil- 
dren to run wild. especially after nightfall, is responsible for 
most of the hoodlumism observed: The schools are kept busy 
correcting habits that are due to the negligence ot parents, and 
too often the task is Herculean. The dark alley is the true nur- 
sery of crime. 


Object to Baths. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The school board of this city has been 
testing the matter of having baths in school buildings. They 
proposed to make a trial on a small scale before developing an 
extensive system, and in pursuance of their plan they singled 
out acertain district for the experiment. Now the people of 
that district believe that they are quite as clean in their per- 
sonal habits as the people of certain other districts, and they 
object zz ¢ofo to the imputation that their children are not 
bathed at home. Several famiiies are threatening to move 
from the neighborhood if the obnoxious baths are putin. It 
is probable that if the board had made the experiment ona 
more general scale everyone would have been pleased. 





State Supt. Thomas J. Kirk, California. 
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Across the Border. 


TORONTO, ONT.—-The report of the minister of education for 
1898, shows that the total number of pupils enrolled in the pro- 
vince was 482,777. Many of the problems that aré troubling 
educators in the U. S. are also engaging the attention of the 
Canadians. 

For instance the teaching of temperance and hygiene has 
been made compulsory in all the public schools. Knowledge of 
the same subject has been made a pre-requisite to admission to 
the normal schools. 

The rural school difficulty is one with which Canadian inspec- 
tors have to deal. In pictures of the province the population is 
so sparse that it is next to impossible to maintain schools. In 
many places the transportation system, which has been em- 
ployed in New England, is looked upon with favor. On the 
islands and peninsulas of the great lakes schools are maintained 
with difficulty. Teachers are never paid more than $200 and 
seldom have more than ten children under their charge. There 
are villages of Indians in which no educational opportunities 
have ever been offered. 

The growth of the art schools of the Dominion has been 
somewhat remarkable and suggests that the Canadians are in 
respect to art education somewhat in advance of other Ameri- 
cans. In 1883 there was one art school in the province; now 
there are 55. 


Gen. Wood’s Undertaking. 


SANTIAGO, CuBA.—The first thing that is going to astonish 
the conservative Latin population of this province is a census 
of school children. When this is taken, schools will be 
poses established on the American plan. There will be 

indergartens, and there will be high schools. 

Freer, English will be taught as well as Spanish, and there 
will be no sectarian instruction. boys and girls will go to 
school together. Gen. Wood is determined to give the Yan- 
kee school system, as it prevails in his Cape Cod home, a fair 
trial under tropical conditions. 


Booker T. Washington on the Negro’s Opportunity. 


Prin. Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee institute, made 
an address before the pupils of the Packer Business college on 
March17. His plea was for the uses of adversity in developing 
character. In asimple but dramatic way he told the story of 
his own life. how on a certain day, while he was with his black 
mother in the little cabin among the mountains of Virginia, 
word came that they all were free. Next day they moved into 
Wheeling. From that day to this Booker Washington has de- 
voted his life to a single end—that of the education of his race; 
and tho rebuffs have been frequent, he is happy in the feeling 
that the black man is learning to work intelligently. Work he 
always could; those who brought him over took good care of 
that. In the slavery days an untrained negro was worth per- 
haps $400; the skilled carpenter or blacksmith brought at least 
$2,000. 

Referring to schemes for colonization, Mr. Washington said 
that the negro was brought here at great expense and that it 
would be folly to deprive the country of whatever economic 
value hehas. In any case, it is impossible for the negro, as his 
finances now stand, to ye ay himself. Once a white man came 
- a a over which plied a ferry beat controlled by Uncle 

ambo. 

“‘ See here, Sambo, take me across.” € 

“Allright, sah! Five cents, please,” was the reply. 

‘“]T haven’ta cent with me, Sambo; but you’ll take me over, 
won’t you?”’ 

“ No,” replied Sambo, “ you'll have to pay to cross this river, 
and what's more, ef yo’ ain’t got three cents in yo’re pocket, it 
don t make much difference which side of the river yo’re on,”’ 

To put three cents into the negro’s pocket is, according to 
Prof. Washington, the first duty of philanthropy. 


Good Schools at Harrisburg. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The report of Supt. Foose shows steady 
progress in the schools of the city. The total number of pupils 
enrolled is 8,941. The most remarkable growth is in the high 
school where the number of pupils increased from 361 in 1893, 
to 640 in 1898. The superintendent calls attention to several 
directions in which the schools need still further advance. 

The free kindergarten has not yet been established, altho 
provision for it has been made by act of legislature. Then, too, 
the school-rooms are not decorated as 1n many cities. Some 
plan must be speedily devised to secure suitable pictures and 
Statuary. Finally there seems to be a crying need of physical 
train ng in the schools. The number of children who ask per- 
mission to be absent from school for ashort period each week 
to take private lessons in physical culture.is becoming greater 
each year. 

Compulsory Education. 


New York state has, according to the annual report of the 
superintendent of public instruction, taken a long step forward 
in the direction of compulsory school attendance. In 1894. be- 
fore the present law went into effect, the percentage of average 
duly attendance to the total school enrollment was 64. Last 
year the percentage was 71. The. improvement. furthermore, 
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is even greater than the figures indicate. If children do not 
appear at school, their cases are now carefully investigated and 
where, as in many instances, they are kept away from lack of 
suitable clothing or from hunger, public charity is invoked. 
Thousands of such cases have been relieved; thousands still 
demand attention. 


More Men Teachers. 


SyRACUSE, N. Y.—Mr. C. W. Bardeen addressed the “ Poli- 
tical Equality Club’? on March 15, his subject being “Some 
Problems in the City Management of Schools.” Among the 
points he made was that the modern school system suffers from 
the disappearance of the old-time schoolmaster. There should 
be more men, he thought, in the elementary schools. It was 
not merely a question of better discipline, but of retaining the 
masculine influence. Boys, as they reach the seventh and 
eighth grades, need to be under a man. 

The matter of salary keeps men out of the elementary 
schools. $600 or $700 is not enough, of course, to attract an 
man worth having. The remedy is to raise the salaries suff 
ciently to make it an inducement to young men at the begin- 
ning of their professional career to undertake grade feaching 
in the public schools. The teacher in the eighth grade should 
receive not less than $1,500. Women should receive equal 
compensation with men, for equa] work done, but for certain 
kinds of work a man should always be given the preference. 


SF 


Briefer Items. 


It is said that Wiliam Coolidge Lane, librarian of Harvard 
university, is slated to succeed Herbert Putnam at the Bos- 
ton library. 


Dr. Edward R. Shaw, Dean of the New York University 
School of Pedagogy, lectured March 27, at McGill university, 
Montreal, Canada. His subject was “ Correlation in Teaching 
and the Mental and Social Economy that it Subserves.” 


New York university has issued the announcement of its fifth 
summer session for teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in nine different departments. The session 
will be held at University Heights, New York city, July 10- 
August 18, 


St. PAUL, Minn.—Among the branches required for a state 
certificate in Minnesota are United States and general history. 
Sometimes questions are incidentally used referring to current 
history. But this is not made a separate branch. 


Mr. Douglas Volk, who was this year awarded the Shaw 
fund for the best figure composition at the exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists, is well known in the educational 
world thru his little book “Art in the Public Schools,” and 
thru his contributions to the magazine Modern Art. Mr. Volk’s 
article on “ Art Instruction in the Public Schools,” will be re- 
membered by many readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Banoor, ME.—Rev. J. C. Quinn is about to visit Bangor 
with the intention of establishing there a branch of the Univer- 
sity Extension Association. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Kindergarten Association took place in the city on 
Merch 18. There were addresses by Miss Fannibelle Curtis, 
president of the club, Prin. Ames. of Hartford, and Prof. Mar- 


’ cus White, of New Britain. : 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—The address at the dedication of 
the new Longmeadow school was given by Mr. G. F. Fletcher, 
of the state board of education. The influence of the school 
upon the community, was the subject of his talk, in the course 
of which he asserted strongly the value of the common school 
as an adjunct of democracy. 


Boston, MAss.—Refore the students of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, March 14, Mr. J. A. F. Stewart of the design- 
ing department of the Cocheco Mills, Dover,talked on the“Rela- 
tion of Art to the Textile Industries.” He gavea very interesting 
address upon the principles and history of textile. design, de- 
scribing at some length the mechanical processes involved. 


The LZvectra_is to be presented in English by the graduates 
of Adelphi college, Brooklyn, on April 6 and 7, at the Ger- 
mania Club. The proteeds will gotothe Alumnae Fund. The 
music for the occasion was composed by Miss Frances Green. 


Thru the efforts of John A. Stewart, president of the United 
States Trust Company, the debt of Columbia university has 
been funded at three percent. As the total debt amounts to 
about,$3,500.00:, a saving of about ¢35,000 annually is made by 
funding at a lower rate of interest. 


(Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 per year, is » journal of education for 
superintendents principals, school boards, teachers,-and others who. desire to havea 
complete account of all the great movements in education. We also publish: ‘Tua 
Tracuers Inst:1UTs, monthly. $i a year; Tui Peary Scuoo, monthly, $1 a year; 
Epucationat Founpations, monthly ° $i a'year ; Our Tims «Current hvents?, semi- 
monthly. socents a year’ AN Mats, monthly, $1 50a year; and Tus Practica: TEACHER, 
monthly, 30 cents a year, - Also Books andr Aids’ for~ teachers ~ ‘Descriptive circular 
and catalog free E, L. KELLOGG & CO, 01 E Ninth Street New York. 
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In and Around New York. 


The Republican members of the legislature from New York 
city have been called by Gov. Roosevelt to a conference at the 
executive chamber. ‘This unusual course was taken in order 
that the veto on the Ahearn bill might be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Gov. Roosevelt told his hearers that he could not 
conscientiously sign the Ahearn biil as it now stands, but that 
he was ready to submit a series of amendments prepared 
by Supt, Maxwell and providing for an automatic increase of 
salary upon a basis of merit. The opposition of the governor 
to the Ahearn bill grew out of his objection to promotions 
made upon the basis of time service. 


President Joseph J. Little. 


The career of the newly elected president of the central 
board of education, New York city, the Hon. Joseph J. Little, 
is an illustration of the possibilities open to young men in this 
country. He is an Engl.shman by birth,an American by train- 
ing and temperament. His education was a solid one; he was 
trained in the old-fashioned printing office. He came to New 
York from up the state with a Capital of only five dollars, but 
with a sound knowledge of his trade. He 1s now the senior 
member of the well known firm of J. J. Little & Company. 

A catalog of the societies to which Mr. Little belongs, of the 
honors that have come to him—for the most part unsought— 
would be a long one. His interest in educational and charit- 
able affairs has been intense. He has been president of the 
General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, one of the old- 
est organizations in the city. The New York Infant Asylum, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Geographical Society, all owe 
much to his tireless energy. His connection with the public 
schools of New York dates back to 1890 when Mayor Grant 
appointed him school commissioner. 

A peculiar combination of circumstances enabled Mr. Little 
soon after his appointment, to do the city a great service. He 
was put upon the building committee The schools then going 
up were distinctly below the mark. Mr. Little determined to 
make the New York school buildings the equal of any in the 
country, and with that end in view he brought into the service 
of the city Mr. C. Bb. J. Snyder, to whom the splendid school 
buildings that followed are largely due. 

Altho a Democrat, Mr. Little was reappointed by Mayor 
Strong. first to fill a vacancy, then for a full term. During the 
last four years he has been one of the conservative and steady- 
ing forces on the boara. a consistent friend to popular educa- 
tion but determined that the city shall, in these matters, get 
the best possible returns for all money spent. His election to 
the presidency of the board came as an unsought recognition 
of his faithful and dignified services as commissioner. 
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Personally Mr. Little is a man of force and decisiveness of 
character. He makes an excellent presiding officer, transact- 
ing the business of the board with the directness and simplicity 














Supt. C. E. Gorton, Yonkers, N. Y. 


characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon. His face bears no trace of 
early hardships. He is easy and natural in bearing, an excellent 
example of the American gentleman. 


Close of the Art Season. 


The exhibition of the Society of American Artists opens on 
March 24 with a reception and press view. This is the artistic - 
event of the year. The exhibition will remain open five weeks. 
To many teachers a visit will be worth while, for nowhere else 
will one gain so comprehensive an idea of the things toward 
which the American artists of to day are aiming. 


Manhattan-Bronx. 


The anniversary of the founding of the “‘ People’s Institute,” 
of which Charles Sprague Smith is director, was celebrated on 











March 17 at Cooper Union. There were notable addresses by 
Rev. W. S. Rainsford, Harry Lioyd, and Prof. C. S. Smith. 


Horace C. Wait, for twenty-two years connected with the 
Hasbrouck institute, Jersey City, has accepted a position in 
the Boys’ high school. Mr. Wait, who is 1 Yale man, has been 
among the most successful of American college preparatory 
teachers and the public school system can esteem itself most 
fortunate in securing his services. 


Prof. Felix Adler has announced to the members of the So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture that gifts aggregating $235,000 had 
been received, to be devoted to the new building which the so- 
ciety purposes erecting. The largest single bequest was one 
of $50,000, made by a well-known banker who is not a member 
of the society but whose interest in all educational and philan- 
thropic work is very keen. The proposed building will provide 
for a large lecture hall, together with ample space for the edu- 
cational activities of the society—activities which are now in 
four buildings. 


For Teachers of Shop-Work. 


A written examination for special licenses as teachers of 
shop-work in Manhattan-Bronx will be conducted by the board 
of examiners on Tuesday, May 2, 1899, commencing at 9:30 A. 
M., at 146 Grand street, and an oral examination at the call of 
the board of examiners. Each applicant must be at least 18 
years of age; and a graduate of a pieh school or institution of 
equal or higher rank, or have a general education practically 
equivalent. The applicant must be a graduate from a course 
of professional training of a least one year in shop work. 

The written examination will be upon plane geometry, mechan- 
ical and free-hand drawing, principles and practice of shop-work, 
methods of instruction; a class management. The oral ex- 
amination will include tests of technical skill and knowledge. 
A sappemetery academic examination will be required of all 
candidates who in the judgment of the board of examiners, re- 
quire such a test. 

The licenses issued under these regulations hold for the period 
of one year, and may be renewed without examination in case the 
work of the holder is satisfactory to the borough superintendent 
for two successive years. At the close of the third year of con- 
tinuous successful service, the city superintendent may make 
the license permanent. 


Mr. Page’s Evening High School. 


The Harlem evening high school is situated on the corner of 
119th street and Madison avenue, where a cordial welcome is 
extended to visitors by Principal Edward A. Page. The or- 
der and good spirit reigning in this institution are due to the 
intimate relationship existing between the principal and his 
teachers and pupils. It is difficult at first to ascertain what 
means Mr. Page employs to bring about such results; but 
close observation reveals the fact that it is largelv due to tact. 

In the department of free hand drawing, under the direction of 
Mr. Fitz, the students are so interested in their work that they 
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Public School No. 165, ro8th Street and Boulevard, Manhattan-Bronx—C. B. Snyder, Architect. 


pay no attent on to visitors. Probably very few trades and 
manual training schools ca show more conscientious work than 
is done in architectual and mechanical drawing under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Kelbe. The departments of chemistry and 
applied mechanics are presided over by Dr. Schultze and Mr. 
Neuman respectively. The number of students under Dr. 
Schultze’s instruction is surprisingly large, the average attend- 
ance being about r1e. 

Mr. Page and his faculty may well be proud of their school 
which is a model of its kind. 


Brooklyn. 


Mrs. C. Rosie Cruikshank, wife of James Cruikshank, of Pub- 
lic School No. 12, Brooklyn, died at her home March 17. She 
was married to Dr. Cruikshank nearly forty-two years ago and 
removed with her husband to Brooklyn when he was elected 





Dr. WALTER B. GuNNISON, 
Principal Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, 


assistant superintendant of schools. Mrs. Cruikshank was a 
woman of beautiful character, known among a large circle of 
friends for her untiring devotion to good work. She wasa 
Presbyterian, prominent in local mission circles and as a Sab- 
bath school teacher. Dr. Cruikshank and the other members of 
the bereaved family have the sincere sympathy of all. 








Educational Trade Interests. 
The Publisher Makes Merry. 


“T would be merry,” the publisher cried, 
“Fetch me yon phonograph there ! 

And grind me a fugue of author’s groans, 
And shed me an author's tear !” 


“T would me luncheon,” the publisher cried ; 
“Go fetch me straightaway, too, 

A grill of famished authors’ bones 
And of authors’ hearts a ragout !” 


“O sweeter to mé than marriage feast 
Is a fugue of authors’ groans ! 

And best of luncheons do I love 
An author’s heart and bones—” 


“To crunch their bones and chew their hearts 
Is a publisher's joy. But, ods, zooks ! 
What puzzles me is why in the world 
These fellows keep bringing us books !” : 
—New York Times. 


The pamphlet of general information for intending exhibitors 
at the International Exposition «f 1900 at Paris, gives consid 
erable matter of interest to the educational trade. The first 
group of exhibits is to be of an educational character. The 


group 1s classified as follows: Education of the child and. 


adul's; secondary education; higher education; scientific in- 
stitutions; special education in fine arts; special education in 
agriculture : special industrial and commercial education. 

Group III —Appliances and general processes relating to 
literature, science, and art—call+ for maps and apparatus for 

eography and a pal t , iftcluding maps and globes of all 
Kinds. Group XII.—Calls for apparatus and processes for 
heating and ventilation. A detailed description of what is de- 
sired for these exhibits will be given later. 


With regard to the educational exhibit at the coming meet- 
ing of the N. E. A., Mr. E. T. Pierce, of the local committee of 
arrangements, writes that it is their intention to secure an ex- 
hibition place near the center of the city and convenient to 
hotels and lecture halls. He is in correspondence with the firm 
that exhibited at Washington. He will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions from any sources, and hopes speedily to be able to de- 
termine how much space is needed for the whole exhibit and 
how much can be assigned to each firm. 


School trustees, principals. teachers, and others interested in 
educat'on have watched with great concern the outcome of the 
investigation made by the Omaha board of education into the 
methods pursued by the American Book Company. Charges 
had been made that the American Book Company, in its anxiety 
to secure the adoption of one of its geographies. had bribed 
some of the committee men. The American Book Company 
came out of the investigation with its credit for square dealing 
quite unimpaired. There was no evidence whatever of any 
money having been paid into the hands of the trustees accused. 
‘The reason for the adoption of the A. B.C. geography was 
that it cost cents against $1.00, the price of Frye’s geog- 
raphy. the or.ly other book that was under serious considera- 
tion. The charges were discovered to be utterly unfounded, 
while on the other hand the member who had preferred the 
charges was proved to be implicated in a deal whereby the city 
was supplied with an inferior grade of coal. ’ 


During the months of September, October, and Noverber 
next there is going to be held in Philadelphia a national expo- 
sition of = suitahle for export. This exposition is promp- 
ted and planned by the Philadelphia Commercial Viuseum. It 


is expected that the educational trade interests will be largely’ 


represented. 


The business of the Perry Pictures Co., of Malden, Mass.., is 
said to he growing very rapidly. The pictures, of which they 
now publish, reco, prove to be useful in every grade of school 
work. Teachers of high school English are finding them of 
great service in the illustration of the English classics. The 
price of the pictures is so moderate that there 1s no reason why 
they should not be generally used. 


Of the nineteen schools in Middleboro, Mass., but one is in- 
sured. Hlere is an opportunity for insurance men. It would 
be interesting o know how far similar conditions prevail chru- 
out the country 


The new portr it catalog of the Harpers, modeled after the 
American Library Association catalog. is attracting a ro 
deal of favorable comment. It contains portraits of 217 
authors. 


Educa‘:onal publishing people will note with interest that 
Mr. 'terbert Putnam, the newly appointed librarian of Con- 
gress. is ove of the lateG P. Putnam's sons Mr. Putnam was 
educated in New York, obtained his first library experience in 
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ea practiced law in Boston, and was about to return to 
New York when, in 1873, he was appointed librarian of the 
Boston Public library. Bis present position is one that he re- 
linquishes with great reluctance. 


The combine in school furniture, of which notice was made in 
these columns two weeks ago, is composed mainly of Western 
firms. The New York directors are as follows: Samuel B. 
Lawrence, 13 Astor Place; J. B. Summerfield, 62 Wall street; 
H. C, Everdell, 154 Nassau street; Armitage Mathews, 220 
megs L. J. Hunt, 32 Nassau street. 

The Chicago representatives, E. N. Boyd and F. A. Hol- 
brook were both in New York last week, stopping at the Wal- 
dorf. So far as is known, none of the New York supply houses 
have as yet joined the trust. 


The firm of A. O. Walworth & Co., of Chicago, has secured 
the control of the designs for the Cétizen and 7ribune pins de- 
signed by Prin. John T. Ray, of the John Crerar school. They 
have been adopted by a number of the best Chicago schools, 
Thesame firm supplies school diplomas, badges, special medals, 
etc, 


_E. W. Tanner is the New York manager of the Taber-Prang 
Co., whose rooms are at 1o East Fifteenth street. Their ex- 
hibit is very attractive and is well worth a visit. 


_ The Goodnight College at Goodnight, Texas, has just been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 


Boston, Mass.—There is before the- Massachusetts legisla- 
ture a bill calling for a state appropriation of $25,000 for the 
maintenance of the textile school at Lowell. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company make upward of 
30,200,000 pencils a year. No pencils are more popular for 
school use than these, as is evident from the large number sold. 
oseph Dixon, founder of the company, was a native of Mar- 
lehead, Mass. His great invention was the plumbago crucible 


which put his firm into the front rank of lead pencil manufactur 


ers. 


In February, 1899, Mr. William Van Horn completed his 
forty-first year as a Dixonemployee. He is still a vigorous and 
skilful workman. 


Announcement has been made that the entire stock of books, 
maps, charts, stationery, and sundry supplies of W. B. Hari- 
son must be sold on or before April 20. A general sale began 
March 21. A great opportunity is thus offered to schools, 
papas and other purchasers to get supplies at exceptionally 
Ow rates, 


The Blickensderfer typewriter is employed in twenty three of 
the public schools of Brooklyn. 


The Holly Silicate Company has been compelled to take 
larger quarters. It is now located at 180 Fulton street, N. Y. 


The Berlin Photographic Company announces “* The Nine- 
teenth Century in t’ortraits,’ a comprehensive publication 
which will eventually contain 600 portraits of the most promi- 
nent men and women of the present century, with text (.n Ger- 
man) by competent writers. 


The Smith & White Manufacturing Company of Holyoke, 
Mass., have issued several new lines of paper tablets. Among 
them is the “‘ Famous Painting ” series with one of the world’s 
maste! pieces un the cover and a sketch of the artist’s life on 
the back. In another series ten of the leading American col- 
leges are represented. 


The Helman Taylor Company has ceased to_ represent 
Braun-Clement & Company as the sole American selling agents 
for the'r productions. They will continue their Cleveland bus- 
ness as formerly. 


Meantime Braun-Clement & Company will carry on their 
business on Fifth avenge, New York. They are planning to 
put on the market reproductions from several galleries that 
have not previously been photographed. Their latest additions 
are tne lsudayest gallery, rich in the works of the early Italians 
and of the Dutch painters, and the Chantilly collection. for- 
merly owned by the Duc d’Aumale. This latter contains some 
of the finest examples extant of the classical French painters. 
It is especially strong in historical portraiture. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company is rapidly extend- 
ins its field of operations. Among the cities that have recently 
introduced the book covers are Montreal, Providence, Water- 
bury, Poughkeepsie, and Harrisburg. 


The McMillan Book Company, of Ilion, N. ¥., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10.000. It will conduct a general 
book publishing business, besides making a specialty of blank 
books. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla never disappoints. It may be taken for 
impure and impoverished blood with perfect confidence that it 


will cure. 
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B. F. Davids, head of the well-known ink house of Thaddeus 
Davids Company, has written an interesting ‘‘ Monograph on 
Ink.” It contains curious and valuable information on the 
subject of the writing fluids of ancient and modern times, It 
can be had by application to the firm of Thaddeus Davids Com- 
pany, New York. 


A circular letter has been issued to teachers and superintend- 
ents by H. Sandmeyer & Company, manufacturers of the Dick- 
son system of heating and ventilation, calling attention to the 
subject of state supervision of school-house construction, espe- 
cially with reference to heating, lighting, and ventilation. The 
circular says : 

‘‘We take the position that every school-room where fifty 
pupils are compelled to sit during school hours ought to be pro- 
vided with proper light brought in from the left of the pupil when 
seated. We also think that each schoo? room should be well ven- 
tilated and there ought to be some standard to go by. If 2,0co 
feet of air for each pupil per hour is the right amount, then there 
should be a law enacted requiring all school-rooms to be provided 
with this amount, There should also be some instruction given 
as to the best way to heat a school-room. It should not beleft to 
the men who have a heating apparatus to sell to dictate as to how 
a school-room should be heated, but insteid there should be a 
committee appointed by the state to determine the best methcd 
of heating. Whatever the best method is it should be incorpor- 
ated in the law so that whenever a school is built it will be 
equipped with the very best of everything that goes to make up 
a first class school-room. 

“As it is now, there is no standard of perfection to aim at. 
From the fact that school boards are continually changing they 
never become familiar with school-house building. It is safe to 
say that nine out of every ten schools are built by inexperi- 
enced men, and it is also safe to say, that if the same men had 
the opportunity to build the second school, they could improve 
very much over the first. 

‘Tf there were a law setting forth the requirements of a school- 
room it would be all that is necessary to secure the very best 
school to be obtained within the limit of the law. There wou'd 
be nothing to prevent the board from building better, but they 
must build as good as the law provides.” 


Bonn on the Rhine has been investigating the liquor-drinking 
habits of its small school chiJdren. Out of 247 children, seven 
or eight years of age, in the primary schools, there was not one 
that had not tasted beer or wine, and but a quarter of them had 
not tasted brandy. Beer or wine was drunk regularly every 
day by twenty-five per cent. of the children, while eight per cent. 
including more girls than boys, received a daily glass of cognac, 
from their parents to make them strong, and sixteen per cent. 
would not drink milk tecause it had no taste. 


The poster of the Century Magazine for April shows a half- 
tone reproduction of a portrait-sketch of Admiral Sampson 
by Cecilia Beaux. The reproduction is so perfect that the 
artist herself was deceived, supposing the copy of the poster 
which she saw to be the original picture. . 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Publications of the University of the State 
of New York will be sold at half price to any university in: titu- 
tion or to any teacher in such institution. 
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Our School Book Makers. 


Eben H. Davis. 


Supt. E. H. Davis is the author of a serics of reading books 
which have met with a warm reception among educators. He 
is a firm believer in the sentence or thought method of teaching 
reading. In his opinion the eye and memory are the faculties 
which need the most training, and children can be taught natu- 
ralncss of expression thru their own understanding of the 














sense, even at the outset. “He believes that no child should be 
allowed to read disconnected words or phrases until the habit 
of grasping the thought is well formed, and that the full sen- 
tence only is adapted to this kind of teaching. 

Supt. Davis was born at Acton, Mass., where his early days 
were spent. He attended Kimball Union academy, at Meri- 
den, N. H., where he was fitted for college. He is a graduate 
of Dartmouth. At the age of twenty-one, he entered the Har- 
vard law schvol and spent one year, when he was obliged for 
financial reasons to teach school for a season. He met with 
encouraging success in this profession, and found the work so 
congenial that he has been a teacher ever since. 

The first eight years of his life as a teacher were spent as 
principal of a high school. He resigned this position to become 
superintendent of schools at Nashua, N. He has since 
been at Woburn, \Vass.. and for many years past he has ren- 

dered excellent service as 
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Typewriting Room, Indianapolis Manual Training School. 


superintendent of the Chel- 
sea schools. 

While Mr. Davis was in 
Woburn his success in teach- 
ing primary reading began 
to attract wide attention, 
which has increased rather 
than diminished in later 
years. Thru the methods 
there pursued, more is ac-, 
complished by beginners ina 
half year than in many other 
schools in twice that time. 
These methods are the out- 
come of Supt. Davis’ own 
work. It would probably not 
be extravagant to say that no 
man in this country has in- 
vestigated in ths special field 
with greater success He 
has shown ‘himself to be a 
man of original ideas, witha 
practical turn.of mind that 
enables him successfully to 
apply them. He has been 
called upon to show his plan 
of work at teachers’ con- 
ventions, state institutes and 
summer schools. One of 
his strong points is the cul- 
tivation among little children 
of independent thought aad 
originality of expression, and 
the work carried on in 


schools. under his charge, 
in language as well as in 
reading, elicits surprise in 
the minds ot visitors to the 
Chelsea schools. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing aod arrang+ment ot schcol libraries and descri: tions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, an teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up *1th the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Bditor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 6: East oth street, New Vork city, 



































Standard Mixing Palettes. 


The accompanying illustration represents a new pattern of 
Mixing Pan or Palette especially designed for the Bradley 
standard colors, but equally adapted to any other water colors 
in tubes. The palette has a space provided for each of the six 
standard colors and black or gray, besides two larger spaces 
for mixing. It is durable and economical, as whatever pigment 
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is left over from one lesson can remain in the pan until the 
next, thus avoiding the necessity of washing. 

The palettes can be distributed and collected very conven- 
iently, and in piling them on each other the bottoms can be 
kept clean by observing the simple expedient of turning every 
other one, side for side. These pans have given satisfaction 
in schools where adopted and their quality, combined with the 
low price“at which they are sold, insures for them a wide pop- 
ularity. 





Outline-Pricked Sewing Cards. 


Cardboard sewing, always one of the most fascinating occu- 
pations in the kindergarten, has proved itself to be of great ed- 
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New Era Vertical Writing. 

Whatever its merits or its faults, there is no doubt that 
there is increasing demand for vertical writing. The “New 
Era” system, recently published by Eaton & Company, Chicago, 
is worthy of attention from its simplicity. The copies for the 
student are in all cases reproductions of actual handwriting ; the 
lines to be copied furnish a model as to form and size, with 
sufficient practice to enable the pupil to know whether he is 
within the proper field of practice, whether the copy is before 
him or not. The manifest first essential is legibility. The 
“New Era” vertical system readily lends itself to this essential. 

This series of books is adapted to all grades in private or 
public schools, In the six books, progressive exercises, care- 
fully graded, have been adopted. The first lessons are devoted 
to conveying an exact knowledge of the actual forms of letters 
to be used. Succeeding lessons show the combinations of the 
letter-forms necessary in the writing of simple words. In 
books five and six are given examples of optional forms of 
lettering, none of them at variance with the general principles 
of vertical writing. 
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Mosaic Tiles. 

Children can make a great many interesting things with 
these colored tiles. Building and bricklaying might be men- 
tioned as being especially attractive occupations. The tiles are 
* of an inch square by 4 of an inch thick, and come in eight col- 
ors. They are manufactured by the Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Improved Slating. 

A new slating has recently been placed on the market that is 
apparently the nearest approach to slate yet manufactured. It 
is made by the New York Silicate Book Slate Company. Its 
color is a gray most pleasing to the eye. The surface is soft 
and smooth to the touch. It takes the crayon well and the 
marks can be easily erased—so readily, in fact, that the chalk 
can be removed with a feather duster. Several large institu- 
tions have signified approval of the new surface. 


Standard Modeling Tools. 

Modeling tools are made in a great variety of shapes. The 
accompanying illustrations represent two types that have of 
late approved themselves as excellent for use in large classes. 
It. will be noticed that both are extremely simple. The whole 
aim in teaching modeling should be to assist the child to become 
as independent as possible of tools. These are made by Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Company, 209 Bowery, N. Y. 
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ucational utility in many directions. As one of the earliest 
means of manual training, it cannot be neglected. 
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A Whittling Tray. 


These whittling trays are very useful in manual instruction. 
The tools—the knife, compasses, T-squares, etc.,—are of ex- 


Seats sone a 




















These cards are furnished in cardboard having either a white 
‘ra gray surface. They are made by the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 





cellent quality, and the surface of the tray is highly polished 
and durable. The tray can be readily adjusted to any desk It 
is made by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., New York. 
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Notes of New Books. 














The first volume of The Pedagogie Quarterly consists of Three 


Studies in Education by Dr. Edward R. Shaw, dean of the School 
of Pedagogy, New York university. The studies are “The 
Spelling Question,” “Composition for Elementary Schools,” and 
the “ Value of the Motor Activities in Education.” These are 
three subjects of vital importance to the teacher. What, when, 
and how much should be done in the study spelling has been a 
matter of considerable discussion during the past two or three 
years. Dr. Shaw’s conclusions are based on actual experiments 
made with pupils and they are accordingly of great value. As 
regards the “Composifien for Elementary Schools,” little. need 
be said. This is always such a burning question with teachers 
that anything new on the subject that is good is welcomed— 
and this is good. Just what the value of motor activities in 
education is, is not so generally understood as might be; Dr. 
Shaw’s conclusions are both valuable for themselves and for 
their suggestiveness. (E. L. Kellogg & Company, New York. 
Price, 15 cents.) 


How Two Boys Made Their Own Electrical Apparatus,by Thomas 
M. St. John, contains complete directions for making all kinds 
of simple apparatus for the study of elementary electricity. 
Many boys when they have studied physics for a time, are 
anxious to fit up telephones, telegraphs, electric bells, etc. This 
little book is so practical and the explanations are so simple 
and clear that these boys can go ahead in this work with very 
little assistance. The book will also prove very valuable to the 
science instructor who teaches in a school where the money for 
= ae is limited in amount. (Thomas M. St. John, New 
York. 


Mary E. Byrd’s Laboratory Manual in Astronomy has grown 
out of the needs of her own students during the past fifteen 
years. It is based on a primer called “Questions on the Sky,” 
which was printed in 1893, especially for the students of Smith 
college. The author thoroly believes in the laboratory method 
in the study of astronomy. She says: “An unobstructed place 

-for watching the heavens, a few home-made instruments, and 
evening hours of laboratory instruction will, I believe, do more 
to fasten a genuine interest in astropomy or prepare for the use 
of instruments of precision than any amount of text-book study 
which is supplemented only by desultory star-gazing.” The 
manual may be used in connection with one of the standard 
works of astronomy, like those of Young and Newcomb. The 
author gives many directions for carrying on the work that will 
be invaluable to the beginner. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Elementary Physiography Treated Experimentally, by Alex. 
Morgan, A. M., D. Sc., F. R. S. E., Lecturer in Mathematics and 
Science , Church of Scotland Training College, Edinburgh. This 
treatise is one of the peculiar English compilations that aim to 
cover the whole circle of science in one volume. Its early 
chapters present the leading facts and principles of mechanics 
clearly and concisely. Heat and light are touched upon just 
sufficiently to show that they are forms of radiant energy, and 
later chapters do just about as much with electric energy. 
Then a few chemical experiments are introduced, calculated to 
give a faint idea of the processes of chemical change, with a 
smattering of manipulation. The book ends with a little de- 
scription of the earth’s surface and geological changes, touching 
also upon some of the facts of astronomy. Its leading purpose 
seems to furnish facts worth remembering, and it is written in 
a better style than most books of its class. (Longmans, Green 
& Company, London and New York.. 


By studying the numerous ways in which plants are multiplied 
and disseminated one can arrive at a conception of the wonder- 
ful care that nature has for her children. The subject is treated 
fully in the little book on Seed Dispersal by Prof. W. J. Beal, of 
Michigan agricultural college. The object of the book is to help 
young botanists and teachers. There is no more fascinating or 
profitable subject for study in the science than this of nature’s 
modes of planting seeds. This book should be read thru now, as 
the pupil’s attention will then be called to the earliest seeds— 
those of the maple, for instance—and to the others thruout the 
season as they appear. There are illustrations showing numer- 
ous interesting seeds and plants. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


First Lessons in Linear Perspective, by Frederick R. Honey, 
Ph. B., give the necessary directions for mastering the elements 
of that somewhat difficult subject. The lessons were prepared 
for the elementary instruction of those persons who have no 
knowledge of geometry, which will account for the minute de- 
tails accompanying the explanation of each plate. A knowledge 
of some of the elementary constructions of perspective is thus 
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placed within the reach of those who cannot avail themselves of 
the services of a teacher. There are twenty lessons in the book 
each accompanied by page plates. The pages are oblong, nine 
by twelve inches, and the book is bound substantially in cloth. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 80 cents.) 


The Art of Accounts is an elementary treatise on bookkeeping 
and the nature and use of money by Marshall P. Hall. This book 
embodies the author’s experience as a teacher and as an expert 
accountant, and also the results of nearly thirty years’ experi- 
ence while a member of the board of education of Manchester, 
N. H. In this he proceeds directly to the double-entry system. No 
man, he contends, uses single entry as such ; there is no real line 
of division between single entry and double entry which requires 
that the two be studied as separate departments. All systema- 
tic bookkeeping requires first a single entry ; and, on the other 
hand, if the bookkeeping is to have any value whatever in show- 
ing a business man where he stands, it requires the double entry 
of debits and credits. Simple as this is, multitudes of schools 
still devote weeks of drudgery to-single entry as if it were a 
system by itself. 

Mr. Hall has endeavored to escape from all that is bewilder- 
ing and needlessly elaborate, and to approach the principles in 
the most direct and simple manner. Adopting the phrase “ book- 
keeping from the start” as its motto, the book presents a course 
which treats in natural succession (1) personal and small ac- 
counts ; (2) specific bookkeeping, or smal] accounts grown 
larger ; (3) money, the substance with which accounts deal ; (4) 
the business forms, which are the language of accounts. 

The book begins with the simple personal accounts which 
every youth ought to keep, and proceeds from them thru en- 
larging commercial relations to a period where the young man 
is supposed to be conducting a considerable business of his own, 
which requires a complete system of balanced accounts. The 
system is comprehensive in its recognition of principles ; all the 
groundwork of extensive accounts is here. But, on the other 
hand, the student is kept away from special devices and methods, 
because these vary in different houses and can better be learned 
in actual counting-room work. (Silver, Burdett & Company.)- 


The standards of value and exchange, the kinds of money that 
Uncle Sam uses, the passage of bullion into coin, and the substi- 
tutes for money are clearly set forth. Following this is a judicial 
discussion of the monetary functions of the government, of the 
relation of money to industry and prices, and the question of 
the quantity of money needed for the business of the nation, all 
very concisely put. The book closes with a compendium of, busi- 
ness forms and usages. (Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago.) 


Prof. Keller’s Second Year in German is no disappointment to 
those who Itave learned to value this author from the first book 
of this series. Professor Keller proceeds on the inductive plan, 
but he has, on the whole, a liberal conception of thesame. The 
conversational exercises are carefully worked out and offer the 
teacher much valuable assistance. The author’s excellent taste 
and good judgment are displayed better nowhere than in his 
selection of the reading matter. This is true particularly of 
the second volume, in which one would look in vain for anything 
trivial. This volume offers as supplementary reading, the ex- 
cellent poems prescribed for memorizing by the University of 
the State of New York. The publishers have been fortunate in 
the selection of the modern Schwabach type. The printing of 
the book has been done excellently, a matter of no mean im- 
portance in language text-books. (American Book Company, 
New York and Chicago.) 


Many of Cicero’s letters are most delightful reading so that 
they are often used for translation in Latin classes. Recog- 
nizing the need for such a little book, J. C. Kirtland, of Phillips 
Exeter academy, has arranged a number of the best Selections 
from the Correspondence of Cicero for practice in sight reading. 
The notes, which form nearly half the reading matter of each 
page, explain allusions, and give translation of difficult pas- 
sages. With their aid, the student can easily comprehend the 
thought of the text. (American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 

The Story of the Nations contains a series of graphic narra- 
tives, and one of the most admirable is the Story of Chaldea. It 
shows extensive research, and the materials gathered are well 
and picturesquely arranged. The great interest now felt in the 
ancient civilizations is a warrant for the production of such a 
volume. As civilization spreads there is a greater inquiry for 
knowledge of mode of life of our predecessors. Aryan civiliza- 
tion began in the valley of the Euphrates, and a work that can 
throw light on the period in which it existed will receive a 
hearty welcome. This is the very niche this work well fills. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Dew Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the preceding month. The publishers of these books will send 


descriptive circulars free on 


request, or any 


book prepaid at prices named. Special attention is given to all requests that 


mention THE SCHOOL JouRNAL, For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 


of THE JOURNAL, 


TEXT-BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


TrT_s, 


Introductory French Prose Composition 

Selected Letters of Madame De Sevigne 

La Cigale Chez Les Fourmes Legouve 
et Labiche 

Our New Possessions 

Left Overs 

Patriotic Songs for School and Home 

Prince Frederick Von Homburg 

Sir Roger De Coverley Papers 

Sappho 


Our Feathered Friends 

Sir Roger De Coveriey 
Confirmation 

Biblical Museum 

Aigebra for Schools 

La Retraite De Moscow 

Principles and Methods of Teaching 


Text-Book of Physics 





Tales from Dickens 

German Shorthand 

French Course 

First Lessons in Linear Perspective 
Four American Naval Heroes. 


LIBRARY 


TITLE, 


The Sinking of the Merrimac 
A Trooper Galahad 

Through The Dark Continent 
Hugh Gwyeth 


AUTHOR. 


Capt, Chas. King 
Henry M, Stanley 
Beulah Marie Dix 


Richmond Pearson Hobson 


AUTHOR, Pp, BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER, 
Victor E, Francois 94 Board American Book Co, 
L. G. Syms 123 bs 1 “7 
“oe “ec 
T. J. Farber 56 4 
52 Paper 10 ‘t ne: 
Mrs, S. T. Rorer 79 ©6©Cloth Arnold & Co. 
200 Board Ditson Co.; Oliver 
John Scholte Nollen 171 Cloth Ginn & Co 
Mary E. Litchfield 178 “6 *. 58s Be 
Chiles Clifton Ferrell 143 a ives sat hy 
Elizabeth and Joseph Grin- 
nell 144 Board Heath & Co, D.C. 
W.H. Hudson 208 Cloth .40 “ Zh oes 
Rev. Ashton Oxendon 58 Paper Herrick & Co,, E. R. 
James Comper Gray 1co6~=s Cloth % +S " 
George W. Evans 433 * 1.12 Holt & Co., Henry 
Le Comte De Segur 135 Paper 25 os. sain 38 ! 
Chas. C. Boyer 399 «Cloth 1.50 Lippincott Co., J.B. 
J. H. Poynting and J. J. 
Thomson “ ae $s 
147. Paper .40 Pitman & Sons, Isaac. 
60 rv} .50 ee “ee oe 
94 Cloth 25 - i ve 
Frederick R, Honey 80 “ .80  Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
Mabel Borton Beebe 254 iM Werner School Book Co. 


AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 

306 §6©Cloth Century Co, 

257 a 1.00 Lippincott Co., J. B. 
Paper Newnes, George 

376 Cloth Macmillan Co. 





Books Under Way. 


(Under this? head are given announcements of forthcoming 


books.) : 
D, Appleton & Comfany. 


“The Fairyland of Science,” by A. B. Buckley. 

“The Care and Feeding of Children,” by Dr. L. E. Holt. 
“Bird Life,” by F. M. Chapman. 

“Letters to a Mother,” by Susan E. Blow. 

“Education by Development,” by Friedrich Froebel. 


C. W. Bardeen. 
“A Dictionary of University Degrees,” by Flavel S. Thomas. 
D. C. Heath & Company. 


“The Beginner’s Reader,” by Florence Bass. Boards. 
illustrated, 118 pages. Introduction price, 25 cents. 
“King Lear,” in the Arden Shakespeare series ; edited by 


Fully 


Martha Crowe Foote, of the University of Chicag. Cloth. 40 
cents. 
“Macheth,” edited by Edmund K. Chambers. Cloth, 188 


pages, 40 cents. 
“Gil Blas,” edited by Profs. Cohn, of Columbia, and Sander- 
son, of Harvard. 
Hinds & Noble. 


Parliamentary Manual.” © 
Pieces for Prize Speaking Contests.” 


“Lessons on Morals.” 
“Lessons on Manners.” 
Henry Holt & Company. 

“Elements of Finance,” by Prof. W. M: Daniels, of Princeton. 

“Talks to Teachers,” by Wm. James, of Harvard. 

“Economics,” papers by the late Gen. F. A. Walker. 

“ Public Exposition and Argumentation,” by Prof.G. P. Baker, 
of Harvard. 

“Goldsmith’s Traveler and Deserted Village,” edited by W. V 
Moody, of Chicago university. 

“Selections from Lamb,” edited by Robert Herrick, of Chicago 
university. 

“Chemical Experiments,” by Prof. J. F. Woodhull. 

“Elementary Astronomy,” by E. S. Holden. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

“ Abraham Lincoln,” a sketch by Carl Schurz. 

“The Life of Edwin M. Stanton,” by George C. Gorham. 

“Papias and His Contemporaries; A Study of Religious 
Thought in the Second Century,” by Rev. E. H. Hall. 

“ A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe,” by 
W. J. Rolfe. 

“Charlotte Cushman, Her Letters and Memoirs of Her Life,” 
by Emma Stebbins. 

William R. Jenkins. 

“The American Cicerone,” a guide to the Paris exposition of 

1900 ; compiled under the direction of Vicomte de Keratry. 
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Beyond Comparison 


“As one who fairly revels in Mathematics, I wish to say that ‘Elements of 


Trigonometry’ by Phillips and Strong, is the best, simplest scientific text-book 


ever issued from an American press. 


to introduce a comparison. 


intendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Frank’in Square, New York City, N. Y. 


It is too far ahead of all others for one 


It is up to date.-—J. M. Greenwoop, Super- 
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Introduction price, 75 cents.— 
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“Letters from Japan, A Record of Modern Life in the Island 
Illustrated. 


Empire,” by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


The Macmillan Company. 


“Old Cambridge,” by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
“The Short Line War,” a novel by Merwin-Webster. 
“Men’s Tragedies,” short stories by R. V. Risley. 


“Electricity in Town and Country Houses,” by Percy E. 


Scrutton. 


cents. 


Potter & Putnam Company. 


“The Classic Speller,” Parts I.-II., by¢J. C. Fernald. 
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“Practical Lessons]in Geography,” by Chas. H. Davis. 25 


cents. 


“Students’ Standard Speller,” by E. P. Maxwell. 
“Induction Geography,” by C. W. Deane and Mrs, Mary R. 


Davis. 


“The American Art Annual,” edited by Florence N. Levy. 
“Richard Carvel,” a novel by Winston Churchill. 
“Hugh Gwyeth,” by Beulah Marie Dix. 

Opea Court Publishing Company; 


“Mathematical Essays and Recreations,” by Hermann Schu- 


bert, 75 cents. 


“The Psychology of Reasoning,” by Adam G. Whyte. 


“The Gospel According to Darwin,” by Dr. Woods Hutchin- 


son. 
“The Ethical Problem,” by Paul Carus. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


“French Phonography,” by Thomas Allen Reed, Paper, 35 


cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


“ Art Instruction for Children in Primary Grades. 


Prang Educational Company’ 


“Teachers’ Manuals,” Parts 4, 5, 6. 


“ A Book on Brush-Work.” 
“ Handbook of Historic Ornament.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


the class of 1867. 
“Two Women in the Klondike,” by Mary E. Hitchcock. 


ber of the Critic. 


25 cents. 


2 Vols. 


“The United States Naval Academy,” by Park Benjamin, of 


“Recessional,” fac-simile by Rudyard Kipling ; in April num- 





Remember the Name of these bictures—THE 


PERRY PICTURES 





Subscribe now for 


THE 
PERRY 
MAGAZINE 


and secure the 








MARCH-4PRIL NUIIBER. 


It contains 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 


AURORA. 


THE STORY OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH OF APRIL 


ILLUSTRATED, 


“PICTURE STUDY IN THE 
BOSTON SCHOOLS.” 


ILLUSTRATED 


THE FIRST NUMBER 
OF THE 
“SUNBEAM PAPERS.” 


Price,,50 Cts. a Year 
BI-MONTHLY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Be sure to mention THE ScHoont JourRNAL 





UNTIL 
Hpril 20, 
THE 
PERRY 
PICTURES 
COMPANY, 


Malden, Mass., 
will send 
their catalogue of 
1200 Subjects 


and these four 


Perry Pictures, 
for two 2-cent stamps: 
Countess Potocka, 
Hosea, by Sargent, 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Easter Morning. 

All on paper 5 1-2 by 
8 inches, 








Send 25 cents for Set 
22, 23, 24 or 25. The 
four sets for $1:00. Or 
order, assorted as desired, 
by picture number, Alsc 
— of Freebel, 

hakespeare, Irving, 
Grant, and Alice Ca 
for April. Mention this 
paper. 


Set 22. 


26r Virgin, Infant Jesus, 
and St. John. 

278 Mona Lisa. 

abo The Last Supper. 

296 The Fates. 

321 Sistine Madonna, Com- 
plete. 

323 Cherubs. 

324 Madonna of the Chair. 

325 Madonna Granduca. 

367 Holy Night. 

388 Aurora. 

394 Mater Dolorosa. 

395 Beatrice Cenci. 

477 Mother and Daughter, 

434 any 

499 Four Kittens. 

sor Oxen Going to Work. 

305 The Sheepfold. 

509 Angelus. 

510 The Sower. 

5tr The Gleaners. 

516 Shepherdess Knitting. 

519 Woman Churning. 

521 Feeding her Birds. 

338 Horse Fair. 

539 Coming from the Fair. 





Set 23. 


g41 Lions at Home. 

571 Virgin, Infant Jesus, 
and St. John. 

575 Song of the Lark. 

590 Christ in the Home of 
the Peasant. 

596 A Helping Hand. 

603 Escaped Cow. 

609 Madonna and Child. 

618 Shepherdess. 

619 By the River. 

636 Descent from the Cross. 

647 Children of Charles 1. 

648 Baby Stuart. 

662 Prince Balthazar. 

677 Children of the Shell. 

682 St. Anthony of Padua. 

689 Reading Homer. 

718 The Night Watch. 

719 The Mill. 

720 Rembrand s Mother. 

740 Head of Young Bull. 

795 Queen Louise. 

800 Christ and th Doctors, 

801 Head of Christ. 


802 Christ and the Rich 1173 Victory of Samothrace. 


Young Man. 
803 St. Cecilia. 


ONE CENT EACH 





Set 24. 
807 Christ Blessing Little 
. ——— 
aster Morning. 

He The Lion’s Bride. 
824 Madonna and Child. 
861 Angel Heads, 
864 Penelope Boothby. 
882 The Old Temeraire. 
886 Pharaoh’s Horses. 
893 Saved. 
go2 Highland Shepherd’s 

‘Chief Mourner. 
934 Princes in the Tower. 
935 Princess Elizabeth. 
946 Spring. 
952 The Golden Stair. 
1016 Chorister Boys. 
1023 Caritas. 
1031 Hosea, 
1033 Prophets, 
1063 Can’t you talk? 
1067 Mother and Child. 
1077 Madonna. 
1093 St. Cecilia. 
1163 Hermes. 


1177 Faun of Praxiteles, 


NO ORDER FOR 
LESS THAN 25 
PICTURES. 


Set 25.6 
APRIL, PICTURES. 
Battles of Concord and 

Lexington, April 19, 1775. 

114 Paul Revere, 

1354 His House, Boston. 

1355 His House, Water- 

town. 

1356 Newman House. 

1357 “Old North Church,” 

1358 Buckman Tavern. 

1359 Porter House. 

1360 Munroe Tavern, 

1361 Old Bell Tower. 

1362 Lexington Green. 

1363 Battle of Lexington. 

1364 Lexington Monument. 

1365 Clark House. 

1366 Merriam’s Corner. 

1367 Minute Man. 

1368 Concord Bridge and 

u River. — 4 

33 onument Bridge an 
. Minute Man 

1370 Bridge & Minute Man, 

1371 Barrett House. 

1372 Wright Tavern. 


For Arbor 4 
1353 Charter Oak, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


1373 Old Liberty Tree. 
1397 Big Trees, California, 
1398 A Big Tree, California, 
1412 Washington Elm. 
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“The Story of Austria,” by Sidney Whitman. Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 

“Oliver Cromwell,” by Samuel Harden Church. 
524 pages. 

“Earthwork Out of Tuscany,” by Maurice Hewlett. 
trated. $2.00. 

“The Civil War on the Border,” by Wiley Britton. Vol. L., 
465 pages. $3.00. 

“The Perfect Whole,” an essay on the conduct and meaning 
of life, by Horatio W. Dresser. 254 pages. $1.25. 
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Illustrated. 
Illus- 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“History of Yiddish Literature in the XIXth Century,” by 
Leo Wiener, instructor in Slavic languages at Harvard. $2.00. 

“The Laws and Principles of Whist,” by Cavendish. $1.50. 

Petrie’s “ History of Egypt,” Vol. 4, by J. P. Mahaffy. Illus- 
trated. $2.25. 

“Redgauntlet,” in the Temple Edition of Scott’s novels. 
Frontispiece by Herbert Railton. $1.60. 


Thompson, Brown & Company. 
Nichol’s “Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,” grade VIII. 


University Publishing Company. 


“Fairy Tales,” for second school year. Standard Literature 
series. 


“The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 


Werner School Book Company. 
“Four American Poets,” by Sherwin Cody. Illustrated. 50 


cents. 
ag 


By collecting in convenient form, as has been done in the 
Educational Creeds, the best thoughts of so many of our modern 
educational leaders, you have done the teaching profession a great 
service. The wide-extended effect of this little book cannot be 
less than any pedagogical work of recent date. A B. COLE, 

Plainville, Mass. Supt. of Schools. 
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RECENT TEXTS ON HISTORY. 
History of Greece. 


For High Schools and Academies 
Harvard. 8vo. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. 


By GEoRGE WILLIS BorsForRD, Ph.D., Instructor in the History of Greece and Rome in 


‘Tam very much pleased with it. The frequent illustrations are beautiful and stimulating to the imagination. The careful description of the 
manner in which the Greeks went to work in their social and civil affairs is very instructive. Tle gradual delineation of the causes which led to the 
great epochs should lead pupils to reason. The special excellence of the book is the frequent use of quotations from the old Greek writers, an arrange- 
ment which is calculated to rouse pupils’ interest in historic literature.”—"EDWARD H. COBB, Eng. High School, Boston, Mass. 


“It is the choicest selection of facts from the | 
best sources... . The book meets a great need.” 


New York City. 


European History: 


AN OUTLINE OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


For Schools and Colleges. By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, 
Professor of History in Yale University. 8vo, Half Leather. 
Price, $1.40. 

“Teachers and students of History are certainly greatly indebted to 
Prof. Adams for this very suggestive volume which presents the onward 
movement of history in such a satisfactory manner ’—Prof. J. A JAMES, 
Northwestern University. ‘ 





‘It is the most readable history of Greece that | “* Botsford’s History is far superior to any work 
I have ever seen.”—W. E. CHANCELLOR, Supt. 
—Miss EMILY F. PAINE, Miss Spence’s School, | of Schools, Bloomfield, N. J. 


of like size and scope which has been called to my 
attention."—J. HERBERT LOW, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn. 


Students’ History «. United States. 


By KDWARD CHANNING, ‘Professor of History in Harvard 
University. New Edition, with Additions. 8vo. Half 
Leather. Price, $1.40 


‘After examining the book carefully, I feel convinced that it is the 
best work of the kind that has ever been done, or perhaps it would be 
fairer to Mr. Channing to say that it is the only thing of the kind that 
has been done.”—R. H. BOWLES, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
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New Volumes in the Pocket English Classics, each 25 cents. 


BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


By S: C. Newsom, Manual! Training High School, Indian- 3y ZELMA GRAY, East Side High School, Saginaw, Mich. 


apolis, Ind. 
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The following list of school and college text-books most losee in use‘in the United States has been prepared for the convenience of sunerintendents, principals, 
and school officials. From time to time special lists of books wi taken up in Ta#E.J OURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and Schoo! Music 
systems. When a firm has several branches always address the int branch. Always mention THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when writing. 
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NECESSITY DEMANDS.... 
that School Books be covered 





so as to 
Protect them from Wear and Tear, 
Increase their life nearly Double, 
Lessen chances of spreading contagious Diseases, 
Promote Cleanliness and Uniformity in Schoolroom, 


and 


Save School Boards Money! ; 


ONE COVER receives ALL the soiling and filth ofa 
YEAR—INSTEAD of the BOOK ITSELF! 


——THE—— 


Holden System & Preserving Books 


Comprising Book Covers, Self-Binders, and Transparent Paper— 


MEETS ALL REQUIREMENTS! 


Order a small quantity and by a practical demonstration be convinced of the 
Economical and Hygienical Value of this System. Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., - Springfield, Mass. 
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Interesting Notes. 
Business is Improving. 


Business is undoubtedly improving thru- 
out the country. The cotton manufacturers 
of the New England states are restoring 
the wages to the point from which they 
were reduced a year ago. In the Birming- 
ham, Alabama, coal mining district the 
wages of 10,000 men have been advanced. 
The Pennsylvania Steel Company and the 
Maryland Steel Company have raised the 
wages of their employees, and the advance 
in Massachusetts is said to affect no less 
than 20,000 men. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Negro Suffrage in the South. 


The question of negro suffrage in the 
South is receiving much attention. South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana have 
adop ed constitutional amendments dis- 
franchising most of their negro voters. The 
legislature of North Carolina has also 
adopted a similar measure. In that state, 
however, the voters must pass on the meas- 
ure, and as the white voters are divided on 
the question, the chances of its final adop- 
tion are uncertain. 


He Made the First Phonograph. 


One of the little band of men who worked 
with Thomas A. Edison.at Menlo Park, and 
thru whose skill many of the inventions of 
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the “wizard ” were perfected, has just died 
at Schenectady, N. Y., where he was acting 
as chief mechanical engineer wf the General 
Electric. Company. He was John Kruesi 
who was born in Switzerland in 1843. 


In those early days of his career Edison 
used to become so absorbed in the develop- 
ment of an idea that he would work at it 
without rest or sleep for two or three days 
and nights, and keep all those about him 
busy at the same time. He would call in an 
organ grinder from the streets to keep his 
men awake or resort to some other such de- 
vice, and when the strain was over take all 
hands down the bay on a fishing excursion. 

Among the most tireless men about Edi- 
son atthat time was John Kruesi. The idea 
of the phonograph came to Edison one day 
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Practical Elocution. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 





THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


THE BEST BOOKS 
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c 
FOR SCHOOL USE : 


For use as text-books, for supplementary reading, and for the teacher’s and student’s private use. 
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The practical, common-sense character of this book has given it the 
largest sale on record of any similar work. 


Most books on Elocution set forth some individual system. An 
elocutionist employs a method of his own; he gains a reputation, and 
he writes a book which embodies that method. 


Not so with ‘ Practical Elocution.” It is the fruit of actual class- 
room experience—a practical, common-sense treatment of the whole 
subject. It can be as successfully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 





This volume, designed to meet the wants of the more advanced 
students, is the outgrowth of careful study and observation covering 
an extended period of practical work in the classroom and on the 
reading platform ‘ 

No new and untried theories to catch the superficial eye are given 
place, but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, 
Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and other writers on the philosophy of ex- 
pression, has been crystallized, arranged, and adapted to meet the 
wants of the student of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 400 pp., cloth, leather 
back, 1.25. 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


S lips of S peech. By Joun H. BecutEext. Whois free 


from occasional “ slips of speech,” and who would not like to be re- 
minded of them in a quiet and friendly way? Hereis a little volume 
for just this purpose. Itis practical and philosophical, fresh, novel, 
and winning, and written in an interesting and chatty style. Cloth 
binding, 50 cents. 


Handbook of Pronunciation. 3, jour 8 


BecutEu. This volume contains over five thousand carefully selected 
words of difficult pronunciation, alphabetically arranged. In addi- 
tion to the copious lists of words of ordinary use, many geographical, 
biographical, historical, mythological, scientific, and technical terms 
of difficult pronunciation are given. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Astronomy : The Sun and His Family. By Jou 


MaocNarr Wrieut. The author has made the subject of astronomy 
as charming as a fairy tale, and any one who reads this book will have 
a clear and comprehensive view of the chief facts concerning our solar 
system. She shows how worldsre born, the relations and distances 
of planets, and their movements which produce days, seasons, years, 
tides, eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much valuable matter, so 
pleasantly packed in so small a space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 





Botany : The Story of Plant Life. or ee 
Narr Wrieut. This charming little book is divided into twelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, and devoted to plants 
that are in evidence during that month. The treatment of roots, 
stem, leaf, flower, seed-pod, and fruit, are pleasing and practical. 
The subject of Botany is thoroughly covered, in an easy conversa- 
tional way that is most interesting as well asinstructive. Cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents. 


THE BEST CLASSIC STORIES 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


t he S tory of the I liad * The chief episodes of the 
tale of Helen and the dire results of her misdoing are here told in 
words admirable for their simplicity and directness. The wonderful 
inventive skill, the beauty and variety of imagery, and the simplicity 
of style displayed by Homer are graphically exhibited in this book: 
Cloth, profusely illustrated, handsomely bound, $1.25. 


The Story of the Odyssey. 4 joox ran of in- 
terest, and the boy or girl who begins the story will read it through. 
It is not merely attractive and absorbing—it is as well one of the most 
instructive books that literature affords. In fact, he who has become 
familiar with the adventures here narrated has an outlook upon the 
art, poetry, and romance of the world. Cloth, proj usely illustrated, 
handsomely bound, $1.25. 





The above books are obtainable at most book-stores, or they will be sent, pre; 
every order, or upon application. Special rates made to schools where books are introduced as text-books. Corresp 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
923 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Our 80-page cataloque is sent with 


id, upon receipt of price. 
nce invited. 
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Ancient History. 


Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C 
Thalbeimer’s Manual, ad 
yers’, = 
Anderson’s, M. M 
McKail’s Latin Lit., Scribuer 


Epochs of (1v) 
German History. 
Lewis’, Harper 
Hosmer—Literature, Scribuer 
Keene’s Lit. His of France, “ 
Fay’s, A. 8. B. 
French History. 


Barnes’ A. B.C, 
Montgomery’s Ginn 
Anderson’s, M,. M. 
Markham’s, Harper 
Jervis’, ¥ 
Creighton’s LG 


Kindergarten, 


The Little Artis’, M 
Paradise of Chitdbood, ed 
In The Child’s World, ye} 
Elem. Color = 
Color in Kindergarten ‘ 
Class Books of Color “ 
—— Color Work, - 
Songs for Little Children, “ 
Myths & Mother Piays - 
Paper & Scissors “ 
Kindergarten Papers 
Instrumental Sketches 
Kind Blackboard 





Clay Modeling wie 
Woodwork " 
Knife Work . 
Language Lessons & Gram. 
Sees Saseuwece (2), 8, B. 
Lockwood’s Les.in Eng. Ginn 
Hyde’sLes.inEng.(6), D.C. H. 
Meiklejohn’ s Gram., sd 
Buehler’s Exercises Harper 
. Rolfe’s Stuvies of Eng. 
Saimon’s Grammar, I. G. 
Baskervil & Sewell’s, A. B.C, 
Clark’s (2), - 
Harper ace » 
Harvey’s (2), as 
Holbrook’s Grammar, oe 
Long’ 8 (3), “9 
yte’s 4 
Maxwell's (8), os 
Metcalf’s (2). “ 
Park’s, “ 
Swinton’ 8 (2) « 
M. M, 
feed & Kellogg’s (3), o 
Raub’s (2), Werner 
De rae (2) “ 
Normal Course (4) S. B. 
Tarbell’s Lang. (2), Ginn 
Whitney & Lockwood’s “ 
Cobbett’s Gram., A. 8. B. 
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Sheldon’s (2) Lang, 
Patterson’s (2) 
Buehler’s kx. in English, 
Nelsh’s 

ssi Ist Lessons in E 
Longmans’ Gram. 
Steek’s Gram & Aual. 
Plain English 
Guide to tng. Comp. 

Latin. 


Arrowsmith 4 Knapp’s 


Viri Rom 
= » Whicher’ 
First Latin Ke .ding 
Coy’s Latin Lesson, 
Kgbert’s Inseriptious. 


Sheldon 
Harper 
. 8. 
ug. ** 


4 
“ 


Pitman 


4 


Harper & Miller’s Aeneid ‘“ 


oes Tollman’s Gal. 
Lin 
Lord’s de Amicitia, 


War, 


say’sCornelius Nepos, “* ss 


Dodse & Tuttle’s Prose | 


Comp. 
tock ood’s Cicero’s Ca 
Harkness’ Grammar 
Ceesar 
os Cicero 
“ Easy Met 


to, i 


ed Sallust’s Catiline * ma 


Jobnson’s lacitus, 
Jobnson’s Persius, 
Blair’sPronunc’n, 
Gildersleeves passes 
Bain’s First Boc 
Hart & Osborn (vir. ), D. 
Heileg’s (Ovid) 
Clark’s Texts (4) 
Beeber’s Livy, 
Clark’s “™ 

vy. 
Allen & Gre enough, Gra 

Latiu 4 » 
Collar’s = 
Cullege Series Latin, 
Greenough's “ (7) 
Latin School Classics 
McCabe’s Burgham 3), 
ttitchie-Prese Comp. 
Lane's Grammar 


Ha 
Gudeman’s Lit. ot Empire “ 


A. 8. B. 
A. 8. B. 
A:S B. 

U.P. 
McKay 


™m. Ginn 


aon 
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Latin and Greek Classics. 


Bryant’s Trans. ee H,M. 
Odyssey 
Cranch’s “ Aneid si 
Paimer’s “ Odyssey “ 
Law. 
Commercial Law, Ww. & R. 
usiness = 
eed’ se D. C.F. 
Commercial Law. eT. B. 
Logic. 
Schuyler’s, A. B. C. 
Jevon’s 
Daviss’-Inductive, Duvet 
Atwood’s Ele. L. 
Hill's, Sherace 





McCosh’s, Scribner 
Minto’s, - 
Hibben’s Inductive os 
Ayslop’s = of Logic o 
Poland’s (2) S B. 


8 at a. 
Ballantyne’s Inductive Ginn 
a Literature. 


Brooks’ A. B.C, 
Gray’s Practical Lesson, Harper 
Robertson’s History of 


Ralfe’s Shake the Boy + 
Stephen’s Pope. a“ 
Johnson's Criticism, ” 
ae Par Lost, vy 
Shaw Sheldon 
Underwood" sAm, Au’ ‘bors, L. &S, 
x British 
Renton Outlines, Scribner 


Ciark’s Eng. Prose Writers “ 
Craik’s Comngeene! Hist. F 
it ‘ 
Sawtelle’s My thology, 8. B. 
Maertz’s Eug, Lit 8, 
Pattee’ 's Hist. of ‘im. Lit. “ 
Reading Courses “ 
Tappan’s Am. Authors, m4 
Vedder's Amer, Writers, “ 
Mooney’s Studiesin Lit. “ 
Mooney’s — - 


Meikiejobn . C. H. 

Simond’s Eng. en “a 

Painter’ s Am. L. 8. 
Eng. it. we 


Parson’s Eng. ey ersification i 
Buckingham’s 9th Cent. 


Poetry, Morse 
Br. wne’s Drama A. .B, 
Westlake’s Sch. Lit. Cc. 8, 
Longmans’ u.G 
Arnold's ad 


fiiggivson’s Am. Authors “ 
Bates’ Talks on Lit. H. 
Adams’ Dict. of Am. Auth. ' 





Botta’s Universal Lit. ey 
Richardson’s Amer Lit. “ 
Higher Mathematics. 


Church’s Dese.Geom. A. 1 Cc. 
Oxsborne’s Calculus, L. 8. 
Mitler’s Plane & Spb. Trig. “ 
Salmon’s Con, Secs., “id 
Williamson s Intee. Cal,, pad 
Williamson’s Dif. Cuicu., ~ 
Barker’s Graph. Catculus, - 


Music, 


Natural Course (6), A. B. Cc. 
Brewster & Thomas's Songs, nad 
Song Wave, 

Wavelet, ni | 
Betz’ Gems of Song = | 
Franklin Sq. (8), Harper 
Greene’s (3), Werner | 
Cecilian System (5), 8. B. | 


Normal Course (4), 
** Supplementary (4), “ 
Deem's Song Chaplet = 


| Roark’s 
| Browne’s (4), Harper 


& 
| Browne’s Metaphysics * 





Levermore’s Ginn 
Educat’ 1 Music Course (6) 
Lewis’, (2), x 
ason & Veazie’ 8, ee 
W hiting’s Course(6), D.C.H. 
Whiting’s Keader, = 


Whiting's Chores’ maakt, 4 


Riverside Song .M. 
Hunt's History of, Scribner 
Jobnson’ 8, 8. B. 
Griggs’ ~ 
John Ww. Tuft’s, - 


D.C. H. 
L. G. 


Hart's Sch, Man. 
Pray‘’s Motion Songs, 
Bertenihan’s Couise, 


Manual Training. 


Compton’ 's Ist Less, A.BC, 
Larsson’s Carving. E.L.K: 
** Working Drawings 
of Sloyd Models “ 


Hoffman’s Sloyd System “ 

Salomon’s (2), 8B. 

Woodward's, D.C. H. 

Whiitaker’s Tools D.C. H. 

Hewitt’s, L. G. 

Woodward’s, Scribner 
Mythology. 

Guerber’ 's Greece & Rome, A, B. Cc. 
Middle Ages, 

* Noruhero Lands, “ 
— Foik Lore iss 
cu 


Gayley’ 8 Classic oer’ 


“Gina 
Murray’s Manual, McK. 


Dwight’s. . 8. B. 
Aikev‘s Mind & Mem. Tr. Sune 
Murray, Scribner 


Nat. Hist. and Zoology. 


Burnett’s Zoology, A. B.C. 
Hooker’s Nat. Hist. 3 
Needham’s Ele. Zoo. 
Steele's Pop. Zoo. 
Tenney’s Nat. Hist. <3 


Orton’s Zoolocy Harper 
Green’s ry J.B... 
Colton’s “ 0. A 


Thom pson’s Zoo., Appleton 


Clark’s Micros’ v, 


Gorman & Tower’s Laboratory 


Guue for Dissection of Cats 
Serib er 
Grant’s Cemmon Birds, 
Mil}’s Reatm of Nature,’ rd 
Thompson's Animal Life, “ 
Woodhead’s Bacteria ” 


Psychology and Men. Phil. 


Halleck’ 8 Phy.& Psy.Cul. A. B. C. 

Putnam’s Kle. Phy. 

Phy. in Education, “ 

Davis’, 

Dewer’s 

Browne's Thought and 
Knowle 
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Sully’ 's Psychology (2), fae 
Harris’ Psy. Founds, vo’ 
Taylor’s ——, of the ¢ oui” 


Hi eee Men. | Phil., Sheldon 
Davis’ 8. B, 
Poland’s, 4d 
Steele’s Rudim. Pay., 6: 
Lindner’s Emp. Psy. D.C, H, 
Sandford’s Exp. Psy. i 
Krohn’s 


3 Psy 

Ladd’s Lotee’ 8 Phil. out” Ginn 
Ladd’s Primer of ag oe 

* Ele. of Physiol. P: 

* Outlines of Phy. Psy % 

* Outiines of Descr, Pay. ' 4 
Scripture’ ‘8s New Pay. 
Morgan’s Psy. for _ sd 


Penmanship. 


Appleton’s Standard(21), A. B.C, 
pal National (12), 


University U.P 
Ellsworttes (12) Werner 
Hill’s (12), L, 8, 
Roudebush, Cc. 8.8 
Heath’s (10), D.C. A. 
Haaren’s, od 
Duntontan (!2) T. B. 
errill’s M. M. 
Intermedial Copy Books, Ginn 
Nor: al, 15) 8.B, 
First Steps, A and &, “ 
cy “ C and D, “ 
Intermediate, sa 
Popular (5), C.8. 


Longmans’ (14), 
Business Handwriting, Pitman 


Vertical ane 


American (7) A. B.C 
Row’s Nat. Sys, 


Newlands 
D. C. A, 
University, U.P. 
Standard (6), C8. 
Curtiss’s (6), “ 
Hill’s (8), L. 8. 
Normal (10), S. B. 
Gion’s, Ginn 
Roudebush, Cc. 8.8. 
Heath’s (6) . C. A. 
Sheldon’ 's Vertical Sheldon 
Standard (12) = 
Vaile‘s (8), * 
Merrill’s M. M, 
Elisworth’s, (6) Werner 
Phys. and Hygiene. 
Johonnot & “gpareaaie A. B.C. 
Kellogg’s (2) 263 
Overton’s (8), is 
Smith’s (2) * 
Steele’s = 
Tracy’s or 
Walker’s A.& B 
Dunglison’s (2), Werner 
Baldwin’s, (3) oa 
Brand’s, L. 8 
Raswriler’s, C.38.8 
Hutchinson’s MM 
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N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14, 1899. 


: 
| 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Grand Cafion of Arizona. 
82 pp., 15 illustrations. 


The Moki Snake Dance. 


60 pp., 64 illustrations. 


Las Vegas Hot Springs. 


48 pp., 89 illustrations. 


Correspondence solicited. Address General Passenger Office, 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY, Chicago. 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE 


Is the most comfortable summer route—It is the shortest line— 
It provides the best dining-car and eating-house service in the world. 
All the way from Chicago, Kansas City, 
Over its own rails. 


Galveston or 


This Route presents scenes of extraordinary interest to the educated traveler, which are 
fully set forth in the following illustrated descriptive books, mailed free on application: 


To California and Back. 


176 pp., 176 illustrations. 


New Mexico Health Resorts. 
88 pp., 45 illustrations. 


Arizona Health Resorts. 
84 pp., 27 illustrations, 
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Phonography. 
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when he was experimenting with the tele- record which can be reproduced. % 
phone disk. The disk was not inclosed, and 
there was a sharp pointed pin on the back 
of it. As Mr, Edison spoke against the face 
of the disk, its vibrations drove the pin into 


his finger. 


“If the disk has power enough to prick 
my finger,” he thought, “it will make a 


to Mr. Edison. 

A few days later he called Kruesi to him, spoke into it the first stanza of 
and, putting into his hands a rough sketch 
of the phonograph, explained what the Then he started it to repeat his words. He 
thing was to do, and told him to make it. was almost awed when he heard his words 


Edison set it going and 


“Mary had a little lamb.” 


It was a roll] machine, the rollcovered with actually repeated in clear tones by the little 


tin foil to take the record. 


machine. 


c That machine is now in the 
Kruesi made the machine and brought it patent museum at South Kensington. 





Books of Interest 


FOR APRIL. 


A New Edition of Gibson’s History of U. S. 


New matter, new illustrations and a full treatment of the late Span- 
ish-American War—with colored maps of our foreign possessions. 


Sample, 80 cents. 


Ensign’s U. S. History Outlines. 


75th thousand now being printed. A fine book—a favorite with 


. teachers and pupils. Price, 25 cents ; $2.40 per dozen. 


Dramatized Themes. 


Three series of exercises designed primarily for school entertain- 
Each series consists of several speeches on a common theme, 
relieved by tableaux and connected by dialogue and music. The 
themes are intended to portray the chief historical types respectively 
of RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL LIFE. Fine for 
Commencement Exercises, Closing Schools, Public Entertainments, 


ments. 


etc., for Grammar and High Schools. Price, 25 cents. 


. 
Great American Industries. — Minera ts. 
Has just been adopted by the Missouri State Reading Circle—also 
on the Ohio Pupils’ Reading Circle; Wisconsin State Library List 
and Chicago Supplementary List. 
pupil, and library. Price, 86 cents in board binding ; 50 cents in cloth. 


If you ever buy Speakers, Dialogues, and Entertainment Books you 
will find our Entertainment Catalogue of 64 pp., giving all books in this 


’ 


line with descriptions and prices, a great help. It is tree. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


267-269 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


It is a good book for teacher, 
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DON’T FAIL 


to arrange to use the 


NORTHERN 


PACIFIC— 


SHASTA 


ONE WAY, in attending the 


N. E. A. 


at LOS ANGELES next July 


WONDERLAND ’99 


It bas a long and new chapter 
on YELLOWSTONE PARK and also one on the beau- 


will soon be out. 


ties of the SHASTA SCENERY. 


it. 


sent for FIFTY CENTS. 


CHAS, S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Mina- 


For rates and general information address W. F. Mer. 
SHON, 319 Broadway, New York City; I. M. Bortix, 47 
South Third Street, Philadelphia ; J. J. Ferry, 82 Carew 
Building, Cincinnati; W. G. Mason, 215 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo; F. H. Foaarry, 208 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


SOO OOOS SOHO HRSG PV PGHPSSGIMGH OSHS 


Wild Flowers from the Yellowstone, a beauti- 
ful book of genuine pressed wild flowers, will be 


ROUTE 


Send six cents for 








. 
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AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


DIRECTORY. sate 


We ogivel ve below a most comairte list of publishers of school booxs and firms who mannfacture schocl supplies and equipment. This will he a great convenience . 
am Di ng. Corrections made eac 


PUBLISHERS 
AND M’F’RS OF 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
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School Book Publishers. 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Cheng, \ raemee 
Atlanta, Portland . JOr., 
Ap hoyieten &Co,.,D., N.Y. & Chi. 
er & Taylor Co., NewYork 
+ nat & Brothers, ” 
Jenkins, W. R. a“ 
Longmans, Green & C 4 
Maynard, Merrill & on. N ewY ork 
The Morse Co., 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
Butter, She:don & Co., ™ 
—s Publishin Co... 
N. Y., Boston, and New Orleans 
Ginn & Co., on, N.’Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. Boston & N.Y. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston & B; . 
T BR. Shewell & Co. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Bos., N. Y., Chi 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Fl Chicago 


“ 


- 


anagan, 

Western Pub. House, 

Werner pccomtg Boot co., 
o,N.Y, 2 Ponen, Phila, 


Lippincott tt Co., J. B. Philadelphia 

McKay, David. si 
Sower Co., — ain 
Williams a 


*N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Text-Book Co. 


Cleveland, 0. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
‘ Springfield, Mass. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 

U. 8, sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 

Centra! School Supply a = 

Olcott, J. M. N 

Hol! silicate ~ Co., 

i ncott ( @ ,v 4 
. Book Si«te oad ™ " 

harts 


“ 


Ginn & Co., 

Hammett Co., J. L., 

Silver, Burdett & Co. 

U. 8S. School Furniture Co. 
Chicago 

Central School Supply Co. 

Western Pub. House. 

Franklin Publishing Co., N.Y. C. 


Boston 


“ 





Kellogg & Co., E. L., N.Y C 
Williams & Rogers, Roch’ st’r, N.Y 


Dialogues, Recitation, etc. 
Denison, T. 8. Chicago 
Silver, Burdett & Co.. Boston, 

Music Publishers. 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N Y. 
Novello, Ewer & Co, New York 
John Church Co. Cincinnat 


Book Covers. 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


School Furniture. 
Chandler Adjustable Derk Co., 


ston 

Kane & Co., Thos, Racine, Wis. 
U.S. School Fur. Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co. New York 
Grand Rapids Mich, 

A H. Andrews & Co Chicago 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 


Apeteten. D. & Co., New York City 
The Century Co., 

Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Merriam, G. & €., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Ricketts. C. L., Chicego 
Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Flags, ney Badges, etc. 
Hammett Co , J. L., Boston 
U. 8. School ad J Co.. a 

A. J. Joel. 
E. R. Stockwell, 'N. ¥ 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Co,, New York 
Kindergarten Material. 


Hamwmett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W., . & 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston & N. Y. 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber, Bo:ton 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 

Chicago 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York, 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 


Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L. my 
Koott, App Co., L, E., 
wg ot Electric Co., 

U. 8. School Furniture oe. 
Eimer & Amend, New York 
Central —T Eerenty Co Chica: 0 
Colt & Co., New York 
Bausch & ‘Lomb, Rochester, N. a 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila 


llinerals. 
Howell, E.E, Washington, D, C. 
Maps, Globes, etc. 


Hammett Co., J. L, Boston 
U.S.School Furniture Co, Chicago 
Western Pub. House. 

Central — Supply Co, 
Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Howell, E. K., Washington, D. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Eagle Pencil Co., New York: 
Spencerian Pen Co., a 
Gillott, Jos, & Sons, = 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 
Favor Rubl & Co. re 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 

Pencil Sharpeners. 
Hammett Co,, J. L.. Boston 
Peckham, Little & Co., New York 


Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
A. B. Dick Co., Chicago 


School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
— Blanks, Kinderygerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 

Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Olcott, J. M., , 


Peckh»m, Little & . “a 
Schermerhorn Co., J. W ” 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila., Pa. 
Central School Supply Co. Chicago 


Photos for Schools. 


“ 
“ 
” 


“ 





E, M. Perry. Malden, Mass. 





month. In writing for circulars, catalugues, or information you will get .yecial attention by mentioning THE SCHOOL 


Heilman Taylor Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Records, Blanks, Stationery: 


Hammett Co.,, J. L., Boston 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila 
Olcott, J. M. Sg 
School Bells. 
Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 


U.S. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry,  Cin., 0, 
Meneely West Troy, N. Y. 


Second Hand School Books, 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


C.J Albert, Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, ‘“ 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Co-operative, Boston. 
“astern ai 
Teachers’ F xchange, bed 
Home Teachers Agency’ * 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
Chicago 
Coyriere, Mrs. N. Y.C. 
Fisk T 3” 





Ag 
Boston, New York. Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
N. Y.C. 
Kellogg's Teacher~’ Bureau “* 
Sehermerhorn Co., J. 9 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. Zs. we 
Robertson. H. N. Memphis, Tenn, 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency N. Y. 
syracuse , Syracuse, N. Y. 


Typewriters. 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., n.F. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, “ 
Deusmore Typewriter Co, bed 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Blickensderfer Co, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Correspondence Schools. 


Columbia Cor. ‘ormal, Chicago 
Nat. Civil Service School, 

Washington, D. c. 
Nat. Cor. Institute, “ 


| Serague’s Corr. Sch vetrolt, Mish, 





PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s Koh-i-noor 





" Koh-i-noor” 


Does not Break 
or Smear 


" Koh-i-noor ” 


Erases Easily 


* Koh-i-noor ” 


Outlasts 
all Other Pencils 


*Koh-i-noor” 


is made in 16 
Degrees, therv- 
by suits all 
purposes 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember 
that the work of the pupil reflects either credit or 


discredit upon the teacher. 


Instruct your pupils to 


always use “ KOH-I-NOOR” pencils agd CREDIT 
will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 


“KOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 





L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA @& LONDON, 
AMERICAN OFFICE: 
123 Wset Houston Street, 


NEW YORK, 














BLOOMFIEL DN. Ai; 


ing literature, stand unrivaled.” 








LONGMANS’ 
“ SHIP” 


LITERARY 
READERS. 


Newly Revised. 


In use in the Public Schools of the various Boroughs of NEw 
York City, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY City, N. J., DENVER, 
CoL., CLEVELAND, O., PASSAIC, N. J., PATERSON, easy 

BURLINGTON, 

cities and schools throughout the country. 


Vr., and many other 


OPINIONS. 
THOMAS G. GENTRY, Principal of U. S. Grant School, Phila., Pa.: 


“Too much praise cannot be said of the ‘ Ship’ Literary Readers. They 
are excellent specimens of book-making, and for pure, refined, and elevat- 


WM. E. CHANCELLOR, Supt. of Schools, Bioomfield, N. J.: 
‘“‘T have found the ‘ Ship’ Literary Readers entirely satisfactory in the | 

' school-room. The selections are made broadly and widely from the best 
literature. They appeal at once to the nature of boys and girls, arousing 
their curiosity and interest. The definitions and synonyms at the end 
of the selections are helpful to young readers; and the suggestions for 
composition are practical. For reading matter as the basis of composition, 
I know of no books equal to these ‘ Ship’ readers.” 


PRICES. 
ae I2cents | Reader No. 2............... 25 cents 
Second Primer............. ~ Bl Se | Pliage 
i 8 | is “ gt Fee 40 “ 
oT” SO eer ~~. Reader. We. S.....0.....006. 45 “* 
PE MIOP IRN Se dcrceUcobesctbos tush 45 cents 


A Circular, containing descriptions and specimen pages, sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter. } 
Published Weekly by 
&—. L, KELLOGG @ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
or E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wapash Ave, Cuicaco. 








Tue Scuoot Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a hiist- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Do tars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid, 











ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tre 
Scuoo. Journat as an advertising medium is unques- | 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as | 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 








School Building Notes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Sacramento will erect high school build- 
ing. Write Archs. J. M. Curtis & Co., San 
Francisce, : 

Pato ALTo.—Stanford university will 
erect natural science building. Write 
Arch. C, Day, San Francisco. 

CANADA. 

Westport (Ont.) will erect high school 
building. 

Charlottetown (P. E. I.)—A wing will be 
added to St. Dunstan’s college. Write 
Arch. C. B. Chappell. 

Quebec (Que.)—An extension will be built 
to the college at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere. 
Write Arch. D. Ouellet. 


COLORADO. 


Pueblo will build school building for 
Dist. No.1. Write Arch. G. ‘W. Roe. 





\ 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a babys; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So 
bad soap is better than 
none, 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat and 
alkali not well balanced or 
not combined. 


What is good soap? 
Pears’, 





All sorts of stores sell it, especiallv druggist 
all sorts of people use it. 











FLY’S 
FOOT 


one of the thousands 
of interesting and 
instructive things 





A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


A Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for voung and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. ‘‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 











, trating 1,000 common microscopic objects. 
which may be glass slides, and covers for mounting objects 
examined by any forceps, etc. 
one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
microscope 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 
Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). NEW YORK CiTy CHICAGO 
CONNECTICUT. Barre will erect high school. Write 


Hartford.—The directors of American 
School for Deaf will erect a new building. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington will erect high school. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—The senate committee on 
appropriations reported favorably on ap 
propriating funds for an industrial school 
at Leech Lake Agency, Minn.; also for an 
appropriation for new buildings at Ft. 
Lewis, Col—Will erect building on the 
ground of the Girls’ Reform School. 


ILLINOIS. 

Lagrange will build an addition to the 
high school in the twp. of Lyons. 

Jacksonville will build new school. Write 
Archs. N. A. Buckingham & Son, Alexan- 
der bldg. 

Evanston will build high school. 

Chicazo.—School building will be erec- 
ted for Rev. P. O’Brien. Write F. Gub- 
bins, Chicago. A building will be erected 
for St. Xavier’s academy. 

Peoria will erect schoul-house. Write 
Archs. Richardson & Hotchkiss, Dime Sav- 
ings Bank building. 

Glenwood.—A manual training school 
will be built here for the Illinois School of 
Agriculture & Manual Training for Boys. 

Harvey will erect high school building 
in Thornton school twp. Write A. G. 
Coover, Sec’y. 

Pleasant Plains.—Sangamon college will 
erecta building. Write Arch. J. I. Rinaker, 


Springfield. 
INDIANA. 


Troy.—Archs. Harris & Shopbell, Evans 
ville, have prepared plans for parochial 
school for Rev. Wm. Wach. 

IOWA. 

Iowa City.—The state university will 
erect new collegiate building. Write Arch. 
Proudfoot & Bird, Des Moines. A build 
ing will be erected for the University of 
Iowa. 

Ft. Madison will erect school. Write M. 
Heer, arch., Dubuque. 

Algona will erect high school building. 
Write Archs. Smith & Gutterson, Des 
Moines. 

Shellrock will build school building. 


Write Archs. Murphy & Ralston, Waterloo. | 9 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.—The Society of Friends will 
erect school building at Park and Lawrence 
sts. 
bailing. 

Frostburg will build a normal school. 
Write Arch. A. Mason, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cambridge.—Harvard university will 

build new recitation hall. 


Write arch. Chas. E. Cassell, Law | ¢ 





Archs. Andrews, Jacques & Rantoul, Bos- 
ton. 
Worcester will build school in Millbury 
st. Write Archs. Baker & Nourse. 
MICHIGAN. 


Menominee.—The St. Ann Society of 
the R. C. church will build an academic 
school on Ogden st. 

Allegan will build school-house. Write 
Arch. S. J. Osgood, Grand Rapids. 

Ironwood will erect high school building. 
Write Archs. Gilbert & Demar, Marquette. 


, MINNESOTA. 


Wheaton will erect high school in Dist. 
No. 32.. Write Archs. Buchner & Jacobson, 
St. Paul. 

Minneapolis wil! build addition to Irving 
school. Write Arch. E. E. Stebbins, 612 
Masonic Temple. 


Does the 
Baby Thrive 


If not, something must be 
’ wrong with its food. If the 
% mother’s milk doesn’t nour- 
> ish it, she needs SCOTT'S 
> EMULSION. It supplies the 
, elements of fat required for 
$ the baby. If baby is not 
3 nourished by its artificial 
$ food, then it requires 


i Scott's Emulsion 


$ Half a teaspoonful three 
3 or four times a day in its 2 
$ bottie will have the desired 
2 effect. It seems to have a 
$ magical effect upon babies 
$ and children. A fifty-cent 
Z bottle will prove the truth 
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3 of our statements. 
2 Should be taken in summer as 
Sd well as winter. 


. and $r.00, all druggists. 
> SCOTT’& BOW E, Chemists, New York. 
Wom 
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Marshall will erectschool. Write Arch. 
W. B. Dunnell, Minneapolis. 

Mora will erect school house in the town 
of Comfort, Dist. No. 14. 

Foxhome will erect a school-house. 

Ellsworth will erect school. Write 
Arch. H. C. Gerlach, Mankato. 

NEBRASKA. 


South Omaha will erect school at 27th & 
Adams sts. Will build school at 39th & X 
sts. Will build school at 27th & F sts. 
Write Arch. C. A. Davis, 2415 N st. 

Wakefield will build school house. Write 
J. C. Stitt, Norfolk. 


NEW JERSEY. 


West Hobokea will build school building 
cor. Summit ave. & High st. Write Archs. 
O’Brien & McDermott, 583 Spring st. 

Bogota will build school house. Write 
Thos. Hanna, clerk. 


NEW YORK. 


Buffalo will build a school-house on the 
terrace to replace old No. 2 school.—Wili 
erect high schools.— Will erect school build- 
ing in Dist. No.2. Write board of educa- 
tion. 

New York will erect school building at 
Market & Monroe sts. Write board of 
education.—Will erect puplic school No. 
14, Newtown; public school 3, Creedmoor 
and public school 34, Queens, all in the 
borough of Queens. 

Plattsburg will build new school. Write 
board of education. 

Rochester will build new school on How- 
ell st. Write Arch. F. Warner. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Belmont.—St. Mary’s college will build 
new academy. Write Arch. F. P. Milburn, 
Charlotte. 
OHIO. 


Chattanooga will erect school. Write 
board of education. 

Cincinnati.—St. Stephen’s school will be 
built at Price Hill, Write Arch. A. A. 
Kungs, Cincinnati. 

Bellefontaine will put heating apparatus 
in the new school-house. Write Arch. W. 
R. Brown, Cincinnati. 

Lima will heat the new school house. 
Write arch. W. R. Brown, Cincinnati. 

Cleveland will build addition to the Uni- 
on school. Write H. Q. Sargent, school 
director. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lewisburg.—The Bucknell university 
will erect a building. 

North Braddock will erect school at 
Shady Park. Write board of education. 

New Wilmington will erect school build- 
ing. Write Arch. C. C. Thayer, New 
Castle. 

Pittsburg willerect school building. Will 
build addition to the public school here. 
Will remodel the Bouquet st. school, 14th 
—_ Write Arch. U. Q. L. Peoples, Times 

g. 

Mercersburg.—The Mercersburg acad- 
emy will erect a building. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings.—A new building will be 
erected for the State Agricultural college. 

Flandreau will erect school and assembly 
building on the Indian school site. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Cures Nervousness 
Cures Frightful Dreams 
Cures Dizziness 

Cures Costiveness 


Annual Sale 6,000,000 boxes. 








Your Grandfather tia the 


foundations of your strength years back. 
If he was wise in his generation, he used 


. AYERS 
Sarsaparilla 


50 years ago, just as you do, of should 
do, today. It achieved greatness before 
other Sarsaparillas were born. 
This is half the reason why Ayert’s is 
the Sarsaparilla which made Sarsaparilla 


famous. $1.00 a bottle. All druggists. 








10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. | communicating with advertisers. 


READERS will confer a tavor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
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Just Out—the smartest lot of 
Spring Suit ngs to be found in 
ssagted York is in our establiish- 
m 2nt, 

Inducement this week is a line 
of Scotch cheviots, and gray, 
blue, and tan serges. Su't to 
order, $16.00. Trousers, $4.00. 
Overcoat of h 2rringbone cheviot 
and covert cloth. silk linea 
throughout, $18.00. 

Our second floor is filled with 
high grade goods; suits or over- 
coats t order, siik 1ined through- 
our, $18.00, 

We give a year’s guarantee or 
money back! 

Send for Samples, Fashion 
Booklet, free. Teachers are 
welcome. 


ARNHEIM, 


—:OUR ONLY STORE :— 
BROADWAY & NINTH ST. 
FRENCH, GERMAR 


[A NG WAGE SPANISH ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 





the pres- ence Of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 
No. 196 
IN 10 WEEKS, 


SuMMER STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
The Famous Continental Hotel, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

By recent changes eve:y room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Coid Running water, and 
lighted py Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
American Pian. 

100 rooms, $2 50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day _—_ 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
co with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European PLAN, 
too rooms, pe per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day 
125 rooms, $1.50 pec day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $2.00 ano upward. 

Steam Heat included. 


L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 








GRADED Course in Pattern Drafting for *choo!s, 
Address: AMERICAN DRESS CUTTING PUB- 
ISHING Co., 1426 Arch St., Phila. 





mS THe INESTIMABLE 
BL 


ASTLIRUANY ALE 


ATED & 





BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES. 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildiggs, Monuments arid 
Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For useon Special Days, etc. Large pictures 
beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper; size, 5x8. Send fuur cents 





TEN PICTURES 
G. P. BROWN & CO., 


in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


FOR TEN CENTS. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 





GENTS’ OR 
LADIES’, 


from best seamless tubing, finest two-piece Denton 
n or maroon, highly nickel finished, 
RADE GUARANTEED REGAL PNEUMATIC 
ORDER TODAY. 
ave thoroughly reliable—Editor. ) 
OATALOGUE FREE. 


For $1 00 









h r, finest full ball bearings, Mason arch crown, enameled black, 
Thi — saddle, up or down turn handle bars, best Doyle pedals, HIGH 
TIRES, fine leat! 


YOU CAN MAKE $50.00 EVERY MONTH 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 


we furnishaGian Lamp the exact same lam): as is vow bein 
as a premium with a bicycle as a Regular $4 0O Acetylene Gas Lamp. 
but we da noi guarantee or recommend ir. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 
Sage 











e 1 

GRADE $50.00 VICUNA, 

the grandest +4 oh. 

ever saw orheard of andyou 

are convinced it is worth 
9810. 0Oto $15.00 morethan 

any wheel advertised P| 
ig other houses up to $25.00, 
pay your express agent 
the balance, $14.95 
and express cha’ 5 

T 







IS COVERED BY A BIND- 
ING GUARANTER. Frame 
is 22 or 24 inch, made 








her bag, complete with all tools and repair outfit. 
SELLING THESE WHEELS AT $25.00. (Sears, Roebuck & Co. 





widely advertised 





CILVER, BURDETT & 


COMPANY, Publishers, 





Approved Text-Books Embodying 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
“Qe2 BOYLSTON ST. 


29-323 8. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABAGH AVE. 


Progressive Educational Methods, 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
1328 ARON SI. 





New Books for Supplementary Reading. 


UNCLE ROBERTS 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER and NELLIE L. 
HELM. Aseries of geographical readers. 





NATURE STUDY READERS 


By J. W. TROEGER. Five volumes, illus- 
trated, 12mo. 


Grade net 
1. Harold’s First Discoveries - - - $25 
2. Harold’s Rambles - - - - - - .40 
3. Harold’s Experiments. - - (/# Press) 
4. Harold’s Explorations (/n Press) 
5. Harold’s Discussions - - - \/” Press 


Correspondence solicited by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGU 





Systematic Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, brate-Animal 


At less than one-half the usual! price, 40 Minerals or 
#0 Rocks (with unlabeled duplicate tr ments) for 
$2.00, 44 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each collec 
i1on I. strong cloth Covered case, with separate tra 
for each spect and panied with Text-boo 
ef 6) pages Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 
MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 

Eovwin. E. Howat, 

612 \?rH Street, N. W., Wasninerton, D.C. 


When writing mention Tut ScHOOL JOURNAL. 





y + 
myer 











5c} 


Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 
Grade FIRST TO SIXTH YEARS net 
1. Playtime and Seedtime $.32 |. 
2. Onthe Farm - - - 42 |, 
3. Uncle Robert’s Visit - - 

4. Riversand Winds. - - - - (/# Press) 
5. Mountain, Plais, and Desert. (7 Press) 
Our Own Continent. - = - (/" Press) 








Marthas Vineyard 
Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 














School of Methods . 3 Weeks 
SchoolofMusic . 3 Weeks 
SchoolofOratory . . . 4Weeks 
20 Academic Departments 4 and 6 Weeks 


Forty Instructors. 
BEGINS JULY 11, 1899, 


Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PREs. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 








TEN DEGREES COOLER 


Than on the Mainland. 


Delightful Sea Bathing. 





Concrete Roads 
for Bicycling. 























| BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH | Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 





’ Compiete catalogue on application. 
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‘The Thorn Comes Forth 





With Point Forward.’’ 


The thorn point of disease 
fs an ache or pain. But the 
blood is the feeder of the 
whole body. Purify tt with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Kidneys, liver and stomach will at 
ence respond? No thorn in this point. 

Blood —,“ The surgeon said 
when he took out the brass shell received in 
wound at San Juan Hill two weeks before, 
that it would have poisoned me if it had 
not been for my pure blood. I told him it 
was Hood's Sarsaparilla that made it pure.” 
Grorce P. Coorrr, Co. G, 25th U. 8. Inf., 
Washington Barracks, Washington, D..C. 

Rheumatism — “ Myself and a friend 
both suffered from severe attacks of rheu- 
matism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured both. 
We would not be without it.” Wm. H. 
Lester, 65 Leonard St., Fall River, Mass. 









Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take 0od's Sarsaparilia. 














Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 

Rk dg Oilatrial Avkfor Peter Moller's Oil and see 


bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our name as te. 
Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of the label 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


Lowest Prices 1n THE U.S 


Send for Price List. Buy of the Manufacturer 
and Save All Discounts 


d. A JOEL & CO.. 87 Nassau St.. N.Y 

























Pleasure or 
Business. 


For pleasure or business travel you 
can never do better than to use the 
Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Ry. It furnishes every known 
useful convenience for safety and 
comfort; the route is interesting, 
the journey restful and pleasing. 
If yours is a business trip you 
want fast time and punctual service 
in addition tocomfort. These are 
the very points which have made 
famous the great through trains 
over this route between Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 
Boston. Copy of “Book of Trains’”’ 


sent free by A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 




















































Literary Notes. 


The new woman is the theme of Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins’ latest novelette, ‘The 
Jamesons,” published by Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure. A worthy woman undertakes to 
improve the minds and widen the horizon 
of the inhabitants of Linnville by means of 
a pores in Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and Met- 
sche. 


A. Flanagan has just bought out a third 
edition of Gibson’s U. S. History. The 
book has been thoroly revised to date, many 
new illustrations of value added, and other- 
wise this issue is an improvement over pre- 
vious issues. It is the equal of any book in 
the market, mechanically, and has many 
superior points in its text. It has lately 
been put on the supplementary list of the 
Chicago schools. 


An Introduction to the Poetical and 
Prose Works of John Milton, by Hiram 
Corson, LL.D., Protessor of English liter- 
ature in Cornell university, will be pub- 
lished at an early date by the Macmillan 
Company. Professor Corson has mace a 
careful and readable critical survey of Mil- 
ton’s work with the view of bringing the 
student into the most direct relationship 
with the personality of the poet. 


Rural Wealth and Welfare, by George 
T. Fairchild, Vice-President of Berea col- 
lege, is the title of a new volume in “ The 
Rural Science Series” which is issued un 
der the general editorship of Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, of Cornell university. There is 
no work on political and social economy 
which is prepared particularly for the far 
mer. This work is to discuss the funda- 
mental principles of wealth, production, 
capital, labor, transportation, social con- 
ditions and the like, but draws its facts 
largely from rural subjects and is meant to 


ditions and problems. Dr. Fairchild has 


and the book will speak with some author- 
ity. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is editor of the 
new magazine, Book Culture, published by 
E. B. Hall, Boylston street, Boston. 


A volume of short stories which should 
attract great attention is “An Incident and 
Other Happenings,” by Sarah Barnwell E]- 
liott. The stories came into prominent 
notice when they appeared in Harper's 
Magazine, because they described South- 
ern lite from an entirely new point of 
view. Miss Elliott treats some of the grav- 
est problems which the South has faced 
since the war, problems in reference to the 
negro and lynch law. She gives a power- 
ful picture of this vital phase of Southern 
life, and presents the negro sage. | from 
the Southerner’s point of view. It isa 
delicate subject, but it has been treated 
with great delicacy. 


“The most interesting event in pure lit. 
erature this winter has unquestionably 
been the publication of Mr. Hardy’s Wes- 
sex Poems, says Edmund Gosse, in the 
current issue of Literature, published by 
Harper & Brothers. Mr. Gosse reviews 
carefully the volume in question, and gives 
a valuable discussion of Form in Poetry. 
American Literature in Exile is the subject 
treated of in William Dean Howells’ week- 
ly letter. Other articles in this issue of 
great literary interest are The Philosophy 
of Smoking, by Cecil Headham; Some 
Published Plays, by H. D. Traill; and 
Among My Books, by Wm. Archer. A 
few of the more important reviews are: 
The “Maine,” Poems of Richard Realf, 
Tales Told in a Country Store, The Ama- 
teur Cracksman, Essays on the Higher 
Education, A Puritan Dancing Manual, 
Austin Dobson in Grubb Street, Plagiar- 
ism and Success, and The Gordons in 


apply with especial force to country con-] anda 


been a life long teacher of these subjects, | = 








Lyons Silk 


and 


Wool Fabrics, 


Benyalines, Popelins, Taffetas, 


Plain and Corded Satin Effects, New and 
Fashionable Colorings. 


‘Sroadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


TAL CREAM, seauririer 
0 9 BEAUTIFIER 
Puniries as WELL 48 BEAUTIFIES THE SEIN. 

No orsER COSMETIC WILL Do IT. 

Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches Rash 
and Skin diseases, ? : 
and every biemish 
om beauty, and de- 
fes detection. On 
ts virtues it has 
stood the test of 50 
years; noother has, 

is harmless 





ts ft 

‘ul of all the Skin prepa 
4x months, using it ev 
removes su’ 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jon 


*" One bottle will last 
Also Poudre Subtile 


nay ve 
uous hair without injury to the skin. 


8t., N. Y. 
Dealers 


For sale by all D its and Fancy 
hroughout the U.8. ada and 0 
found in N. ¥. City at R. H, Macy’s, Stern’, 


ich’s. Ridley’s and other Fancy 8 ers, 
Beware of Base Imitations. $1.00 Reward for 
\rrest and proof of any one eelling the same 


pr emer atetamancr emgage 
At the End of Your Journey you will nnd 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL ¥ 


Fourth Ave,, 41st and 42d Sts, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
GRIN PRKOKE KOKO RE: 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 











Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 
Of ecess from Depots and Ferries by 
ooey roadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, - Proprietors. 














FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296, 
5 (iuinon, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST 
LY & CO. IGE NUINE 

T-TROY, N. Y.1BELL-METAL 

CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF- 





Poetry. 

The following are the leading names 
upon the list of votes for ten charter mem- 
bers of an American Academy in Léfera- 


SCHOOL BELLS xe 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Saltimore,Md- 
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DINNER SET 
FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


Wir Onty 80 Pounps oF 
Our CELEBRATED 


SUN-SUN: 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 











This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACB CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, TBA- 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.00, $7.00, $10.00, and $15.00 Orders, 


Send this “‘ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a!4-lb. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea orany 
other Tea you may select—and our New Illus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMB EB THIS Is ASPECIAL OFFER To THE 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P, 0. BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 











OTA little higher in pricethan 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
‘or it.’” Removes all odor of perspir- 
acon Lan rh —. oat — 
fe ailed on receipt o le t Mennen’s (the 

). Sample tren. a M Co., Newark, N. J. 














Planetary Pencil Pointer 





Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

@ Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieage. 47 Nassau St., New York. 











ture, published by Harper & Brothers: 
W. D. Howells, 20; Mark Twain, 19; John 
Fiske, 13; Thomas Baile Aldrich; 13% 
S. Weir Mitchell, 12; Charles Dudley 
Warner, 11; Frank R. Stockton, 8; Bret 
Harte, 7; John Burroughs, 7; Henry James, 
6; George W. Cable,5; Donald G. Mit- 
chell, 5; James Whitcomb Riley, 5; Mar- 
garet Deland, 4; Miss Wilkins, 4; Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, 4; Lew Wallace. 
4; Henry Van Dyke, 33 Richard Henry 
Stoddard, 3; Richard Harding Davis, 3. 

The mantle of Mrs. Jane, G. Austen 
seems to have descended upon a younger 
en gre of New England, for in her latest 
book, “ Mistress Content Cradock ” (A. S. 
Barnes & Company, publishers), Miss 
Annie Eliot Trumbull has pictured the 
Massachusetts Bay colonists as vividly as 
the early Plymouth settlers were portrayed 
by Mrs. Austen in “Betty Alden” and 
“The Nameless Nobleman.” “ Mistress 
Content Cradock” will be welcomed as a 
very george. story, and a thoroly whole- 
some book, while historical portraitures, 
delicious bits of description, and the charm- 
ing style of the narrative, will render attrac- 
tive to every reader this very definite picture 
of Puritan life. One of the characters is 
Roger Williams with his contradictory and 
puzzling qualities. The book will be illu - 
trated by Chas. Copeland, of Boston. 

Barnes’ “ Popular History of the United 
States” is out in a new edition which in- 
cludes a comprehensive account of the 
Spanish-American war. A.S. Barnes & 
Company. 

The Rev. Dr. William Eliot Griffis, well- 
known as a writer on Korean, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Dutch subjects, has in prepa- 
ration a work that will be published by A. 
S. Barnes & Company, entitled “‘ America 
in the Far East.” It shows how ever since 
its independence was secured the United 
States, has, almost unnoticed, stretched its 
sphere of influence beyond the seas. 

They Work While You Sleep. 
While your mind and body rest, Cascarets 


Can thartic re our digestion, your 
y! then rfect pon All 


liver, your bowels, put them in pe: 
druggists, 10c., 25c., 50c. 

Lieut. Ford, chief engineer of Dewey’s 
fleet, has collected additional fpr tag 
of the Philippine islands and its people. 
whick will appear in the third edition of 
his book “An American Cruiser in the 
East.” A. S. Barnes & Company, publish- 


ers. 
Painful Manifestations. 

What physician has not been baffled by 
the various painful manifestations accom- 
panying the menstrual period? We will 
not touch on the causes, for we all know 
that the pain is dependent on many condi- 
tions. In these cases Antikamnia has 
served most nobly, and with the entire ab- 
sence of any evil after-affects. Ten grains 
(two tablets) in a teaspoonful of brandy or 
water, repeated in an hour, if necessary, 
will always give relief. 

During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PeERFEcT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SoFTENs the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures Winp Co lic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





To Become Famous 
in business, make the BEST 
We have — 40 years in ink 
making and ame famous long 
ago. ith all our experience 


We Cannot Make Better Ink 


than we do. Wedon’t know how 


to. We could make rer and 
cheaper ink, BUT WE WON'T. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO 
BOSTON——NEW YORK—— CHICAGO 











THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE. 


For Fi s: Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price, $12 50 


For Second Year Gr.des— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part One. Price, 
For T-ird Year Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 
$15.00 


Part Two. Price, 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City. and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Nimth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PILES 


“3 suffered the tortures of the damned 
with protruding piles brought on by constipa- 
tion with which I was afflicted for twenty 
years. Iran across your CASCARETS in the 
town of Newell, Ia., and never found anything 
to equal them. ‘l'o-day I am entirely free from 
piles and feel like a new man.” 

C. H. KEITzZ, 1411 Jones St., Sioux City, Ia. 









CANDY 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable. Potent. Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken. Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50c. 


--» CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, M 1, New York. 312 


NO-TO-BAC Bold and guaranteed by all dru 


gists to CURE Tobacco Habit. 


















| Bre like Sapolio-They waste 
/* them-selves to make the world 
Gat brighter. SAPOLIO is the 

eclectric light of house-cleaning: 












at | 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE, smeyormn" "7 '"een 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION. 
With Annotated Selections, - - $1.25 | Without Annotated Selections, - $1.00 


PITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 

“ No other book that I know can compare with it in the treatment of the subject.” 

“Tt is certainl the, best in its line that I have seen.’ 

ce I think yery of it and expect to use it in one of my literature classes this term.” 

I am just as we rede] with i and its arrangement as with his English Literature, and we 

have been using that for two years. 

‘ Ba beg myse, and the teacher of literature like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 

“Tam ery favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 

“The boo gives me the greatest satisfaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 
adapted to our work.” 





With Portraits, Cérvespentonct invited, 














LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. 16th St., N. Y. 
Pollard’s THE WORDS OF... Pollard’s 
Advanced : Advanced 
spetter| Abraham Lincoln, | Reader 
Mailing Price, 80c. _. . Manine | Mailing Price, 85c 
— F ~~ Price, 65c. 
A Speller that PRE ee ~ 9) . a wonderful beauty and gran- Superior full-page 
Teaches Spelling. as 
No nobler eaekts were ever conceived. No/| Portraits of Authors 
Siac man ever found words more adequate to his de- 
Phe only Speller which sire.”—Lonaon Speva/or. iad 
clearly develops the| No American writer has excelled Mr. Lincoln’s| This book contains 
PRINCIPLEs of Spelling, | style, which is particularly famed for terseness| many of the Chovcest 
Syllabication and Ac- | and vigor, both of which qualities are conspicu- | Select'ons in Literature 
ay ously wauting in ordinary English composition. | for School Reading. 





A Series of 28 Botanical Charts. 24 z we inches 
Price (including iron tripod, 


STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, - - - =~ = 


THE BRADLEY STANDARD WATER COLORS. « « 


..JUST WHAT YOU WANT FOR PRACTICAL WORK... 


Made to complete the material appliances for our system of Color Instruction. Prepared in 
three forms: 





Chicago. 





Dry, in cxkes. price per box, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Semi-moist. in pans, 3h cents. 
Moist, in tubes, price pertube, ‘‘ 10 cents. 


Have you seen our new ...... 
STANDARD MIXING PALETTE? 
Adopted by the Greater New York Schools- Adapted toany line of Water Colors in tubes. 
Price. 60 ceutsadozen. Postage, 25 cents a dozeu. 


We still make the popular..... 


SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT. 


Try also our Drawing Pencils, Compasses, and other apparatus. Catalog Free. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New Yor: ATLANTA, Kansas Cry, 
11 East 16th St. 515 Grand Building. 418 East 9th Street. 


REED & KELLOGG: LEAD 


in Recents Scuoots of New York State. 


From Text-Book Table for 1898 issued by the Examination Department of the Uni- 
versity of the — of New York: 


Elementary English Advanced English 


REED& KELLOGG, 245 184° 429. Highest Competitor, 131 178 = 309. 


Or, 429 for Reed & Kellogg against 309 for the most successful work competing 
with these authors. Gain for Reed & Kellogg in one year—Elementary English, 
40 schools ; Advanced English, 31 schools. 








Favorable terms for introduction will be given upon application to 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 29, 31, and 33 E. 19th St., New York. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Joun A. Hatt, President. Henry 8. Lzz, Vice-President. Henry M. Pures, Secretary. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. a 
1888 1898 Gains OF GAINS. 

Premium Income...............---- 667 543.71 $4,101,925.85 $2,434,382.14 145.99 
Income from Interest and Rents.. B, 205, 942,648.40 ___ 479,448.15 108.51 
UR Ak add -s den cs > $2,180,748.96 5,044,574.25 $2,918,825.29 186 75 
OS age er TEES eS SE rae #9,565,522. #22.085,448.27 $12,469, 925.62 180.86 
AMOUNT INSURED..............+-+-- $49 ,480,584.00 $115,678,483.00 $66,197,899.00 183.79 
SC chdibosnbedsorkdeanksies $755,527.61 $1,959,508.16 $1,2.8,975.55 a 86 


Since its ——— The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company bag paid to its lier bold. 
ers: In DgaTH CLAIMS, $17,857,783.70 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00 IVIDENDS, $8,250, 


Assets, Dec. 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27 Liabilities, $20,075,945.13 Surplus, spam 


speak a piece? a 


Well, we don’t know of any kind of « ”* rom 
2] the schoolboy’ 8 “recitation Or the echootn ery eran “yead. 
ing,” and along through the whole schoo! and college 
career, down to the “response to toasts’’ at the int 
@ *‘class dinner,” that is not provided for amon ng :— 


t Parts, including efforts” 
iy Pros and Cons. Bo MF -. , d = 
a ‘ons oth sides of live question 
wi layable Plays. For school and ph Sos lor. $1.50. 0. on. » 
Men's Three-Minute Declamations. $1, 00, 
6 College Maids’ Three-Minute Readings. $1.00. 
Pieces for Prize-Speaking Contents, $1.00, 
Acme Declamation Book. Paper, 30c. Cloth, 50c, 
Handy Preces to Speak. 108 on separate cards, 50c, 


List of “* Contents” of any or all of above fre 
* quest if you Tnention this ad. “5 Ld 


se HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers Ea 
* 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, * 





McLaughlin's Improved Pitch-Pipe. 
(Patent applied for) 


Sounds Upper C 
by simple pressure 
of the hand. 


It is Clean. 
No blowing by the 
mouth required. 


It Saves Time. 
Ready for instant 
use. 


The Pipe 
itselt being detach- 
able, others of differ- 
ent pitches can be 
supplied for the 
same base. 

Price, 50 Cents, 
Postage prepaid. 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 

Philadelphia March 7th, 1899. 

Mr. James M. aoe 

Dear sir: “I hasten to congratulate you upon 
the successful development and perfection ot one 
of the most satisfactory Pitch- Rn yet placed 
upon the market. It will prove a 
teachers, and supervisors. pi wet B. 1m 
use with pleasure.” 

s truly, W_PEARSON, 


Your: 
Director of Music, Phi idelphia Public Schools. 


JAMES M. ‘McLAUGHLIN, 
Supervisor of Music, Boston Public Schools, 
56 Bowdoin St., Dorchester, Mass. 


A. G SPALDING & BROS, 


New Vork. Chicago. 


Official ape pe to the leading Colleg+s, Schools, 
d athletic Clubs of the Couotry. 


Athletic Goods. 


THE SPALDING BICYCLE 
Ridden by the Intercolieciate A. A. A. A. Champions 
and ali the leadiug college riders. 


Every ee for Base Ball, Foot Kall, Golf, 
Tennis, Athletics, Gy muasiom, 
SPALDING’S OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL 
Is the Official Ball of tne National League and all the 
leading college associations. 

Handsome Catalogue of Athletic Sports Free to 
any acdress, 

Spalding's or Base Ball Guide for 1899, ready 
arch 30, 10 cents. 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 
New York Chicago. 














The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - Presijient. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income : . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - - 971,711,997 79 














DO NOT CLIP 







































